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In our number for November, 1825, 
col. 1067, we briefly announced the 
death of this highly respected and 
much celebrated individual, whose life 
was marked by usefulness; whose in- 
fluence was vastly extensive, and in 
whose departure from time, the church 
of Christ has sustained a public loss, 
which from ordinary sources will not 
be soon repaired, 

But events which baffle the calcula- 
tions of man, are under the superin- 
tendance of a’ superior Power. The 
same Divine Being who suffered the 
martyrdom of Stephen, raised up Saul 
of Tarsus to supply his place. The 
progress of Christianity is under a di- 
recting influence, to which all human 
agency is ever subservient. “The 
power that preserves the planets in 
their orbits, governs every spring of 
mental energy, and in the twinkling of 
an eye it can raise up instruments to 
accomplish its designs, and qualify 
them for the stations they are ap- 
pointed to fill. 

The torches of astronomy and phi- 
losophy are notextinguished, although 
Newton and Locke are dead; neither 
is our country consigned to anarchy, 
notwithstanding Pitt and Fox are no 
more, The Reformation, which was 
born in the days of Waldus, and 
nursed in its infancy by the fostering 
hands of Calvin, Luther, Melancthon, 
and Erasmus, continued to live when 
these theological giants could no 
longer administer to its vigour. The 
removal of one instrument only made 
way for the introduction of auother ; 
it has survived the revolutions of cen- 
turies, and its constitution still re- 
mains unimpaired. 

In modern days we have seen a 
great revival of religion take place 
under the instrumentality of Wesley 
and Whitfield. These ever memorable 
characters lived their day, and disap- 
peared ; but the tree which they plant- 
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ed still continues to flourish. The 
branches extend into every quarter of 
the globe, for the inhabitants of which 
their fruit is admirably adapted ; and 
their leaves have proved balsamic, for 
the healingof the nations. In like man- 
ner, although Dr. Bogue was a highly 
favoured instrament in promoting the 
Missionary cause, it would betray a 
great want of confidence in God, to 
suspect that it will languish, through 
his removal from earth to heaven— 
from his labour to his reward. 

But while we detach the cause itself, 
from the means by which it has been 
advanced, there is a tribute of respect 
due to these whom God in his provi- 
dence delights to honoar. Persuaded 
of this, we have procured a portrait 
of this eminent servant of the Most 
High, which, by those who were fa- 
voured with his acquaintance when 
living, is admitted to be a striking 
likeness ; and we flatter ourselves that 
it has suffered nothing by passing 
throtgh the hands of the engraver. 

The. features of the countenance 
are, however, of little consequence, 
when compared with the qualities of 
the mind. It is tothese, as developed 
in the various transactions of life, that 
our attention mast be turned, when we 
attempt to form an estimate of cha- 
racter; and it is pleasing to add, 
that in no respect will either the life 
or death of the late Dr. Bogue shrink 
‘rom the most rigorous scrutiny. 

Davip Bocuse, the subject of this 
memoir, was the fourth of twelve 
children. His father was John Bogte, 
Esq. of Halydown, in Berwickshire, 
where he filled the office of justice of 
the peace with credit to himself and 
advantage to the neighbourhood in 
which. he resided. His mother’s 
maiden name was Margaret Swan- 
ston. In their conduct, both his pa- 
rents were pious and exemplary, uni- 
formly instructing their numerous off- 
spring in every thing useful, both by 
precept and example. Most of their 


sons were educated for learned pro- 
fessions ; and their paternal care to- 
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wards David was amply repaid, in the 
exalted character which they lived to 
see him attain, and the delight which 
they experienced in his readiness to 
discharge every filial duty. 

David Bogue was born on the first 
of March, 1750, and, profiting by the 
lessons he received from his parents, 
at an early age his mind became so 
deeply imbued with the leading truths 
of Christianity, that the impressions 
were never effaced during his journey 
through life. While very young, he 
entered upon the study of classical 
literature at the grammar school of 
Eyemouth. He began Latin before he 
was five years old, and at thirteen he 
could read and understand that lan- 
guage with as much facility as he 
could comprehend his mother tongue. 

From Eyemouth he removed to the 
university of Edinburgh, where he re- 
mained about nine years. During his 
residence in this celebrated seminary, 
he was distinguished for his propriety 
of conduct, his diligence in the ac- 
quirement of knowledge, and his pro- 
ficiency in the various branches to 
which his-studies were directed. By 
some members of this university, and 
also by those of other celebrated semi- 
naries, who were intimately acquaint- 
ed with his classical acquirements, 
his attainments have been characte- 
rized as rich, accurate, and ample. 

‘* His conversations in Latin with 
learned men on the continent, both of 
the Protestant and Catholic persua- 
sions, as well as with some in Eng- 
Jand, and his correspondence in that 
language with professors and learned 
men abroad, afforded men of learning 
Sufficient evidence that his attain- 
ments justify us in placing him among 
the scholarsof the age. His acquaint- 
ance with some of the continental lan- 
guages, especially the German and 
French, gave him the ability of draw- 
ing from the writings of former and 
better days, the treasures of general 
and scriptural learning. The know- 
ledge which he possessed of the lan- 
guages of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, especially the Greek, enabled 
him to contend on equal terms in de- 
fence of the truth, against learned cri- 
tics who opposed it.” (Griffin’s ser- 
mon.) 

On leaving the university of Edin- 
burgh, where he took the degree of A.M. 
and after being licensed to preach by 
the Presbytery, according to the rules 
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of the church of Scotland, he repaired 
to England, and for some time took 
ap his abode in the British metro- 
polis. To this grand emporium he 
was invited to assist his countryman, 
the Rev. William Smith, in his school 
at Camberwell, and also in the con- 
gregation at Silver-street, of which he 
was the pastor. Both of these cir- 
cumstances were highly favourable to 
qualify Mr. B. for the duties of those 
stations in which it was his lot after- 
wards to move. 

By acting as an assistant in a large 
and respectable boarding school, he 
was naturally led to estimate the im- 
portance of the undertaking ; and by 
obtaining an intimate acquaintance 
with the peculiarities of the human 
character, he learned the necessity of 
cultivating those talents which his ar- 
duous task ealled into constant exer- 
cise. Nor was the hand of Provi- 
dence less apparent in directing him 
to aid Mr. Smith in his ministerial la- 
bours. While thus engaged, his mind 
was gradually undergoing a prepara- 
tion for tbe pulpit, in which he finally 
shone with no ordinary degree of lus- 
tre. In both of these departments the 
advice and example of Mr. Smith 
were rendered subservient to the wise 
designs of the Almighty, who brings 
the blind by ways that they know not, 
and leads them in paths they have not 
known. 

Mr. Bogue remained in connexion 
with Mr. Smith about four years; but 
this was not the station in which 
Providence intended that he should 
continue to move. On leaving Cam- 
berwell he repaired to the continent, 
and travelled through France, Bel- 
gium, and Holland, where, with his 
characteristic diligence, he enlarged 
his acquaintance with foreign litera- 
ture, and was introduced to some dis- 
tinguished individuals, whose names 
are well known in the theological 
world, 

On returning to England, and while 
on a tour of pieasure to the Isle of 
Wight, without having any specific ob- 
ject in view, Mr.-B. early in 1777, was 
directed by an overruling Providence 
to Gosport, Hants, where the dissent- 
ing congregation was at this time 
without a minister. This vacancy was 
occasioned by the resignation of the 
Rev. James Watson, who had previ- 
ously been the pastor; but this gen- 
tleman having a favourable opportu- 
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nity of obtaining secular preferment, 
quitted the pulpit for the bar, and 
exchanged the ministry of the gospel 
for the profession of the law. In this 
metamorphose his success was per- 
haps fully equal to his expectation ; 
for being made serjeant at law, he ob- 
tained an exalted appointment under 
government, and was sent out as a 
judge to India, with the title of ‘ Sir 
James Watson.” 

It must not, however, be under- 
stood, that, because this gentleman 
engaged in the legal profession, he 
therefore became an enemy to that 
gospel of which he had previously been 
a minister. On the contrary, even to 
the time of his embarkation, he 
was not ashamed to be seen in the 
congregation of his young successor, 
nor did he disdain to converse with 
him on a subject in which they were 
both deeply interested. 

On one occasion, when an interview 
took place between them, Mr. Bogue 
took the opportunity of expressing 
his hope that Sir James, on his arri- 
rival in India, would not withhold his 
protection from the Missionaries, 
should they require his assistance. 
In reply to this intimation, Sir James 
observed as follows: “ The situation I 
am about to fill is official, and its du- 
ties will be complicated and arduous. 
While they adhere to their proper bu- 
siness, that of preaching the gospel, 
and do not interfere with political af- 
fairs, they may rest assured of my 
friendship; but beyond this you can- 
not expect me to make any promise.” 
With this declaration Mr. Bogue ex- 
pressed himself perfectly satisfied. 
The condition was nothing more than 
himself would have dictated,* well 
knowing that the ministers of Him 
whose kingdom was not of this world, 
had no right to intermeddle with the 
political arrangements of any country 
in which they might be called to reside. 

Mr, Bogue was now stationed in 
Gosport, but although his situation 
was comfortable among those who 
regularly attended his ministry, he 
had many painful circumstances with 
which tocontend. During the ministry 
of Mr. Watson (afterwards Sir James), 
the church had been torn by faction, 
and several of his congregation had 
furnished proofs that they were no 
more satisfied with his pastoral pro- 
ceedings than he had been with his 
own profession. In consequence of 
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rated, and among these the Rev. Mr. 
English, afterwards pastor at Woo- 
burn, Bucks, had been invited to 
officiate as their minister ; and in this 
capacity he stood when Mr. Bogue 
made his appearance at Gosport. 

Mr. Bogue had not, however, been 
long in this place, before he gained 
the confidence and high esteem of 
Mr. English, who, with a liberality 
that does him honour, called his flock 
together, and addressed them in sub- 
stance as follows. ‘“‘ When I came 
first to this place, I found youas sheep 
having no shepherd, but the case is 
now essentially altered. A worthy 
pastor has been chosen by the church 
to which you originally belonged, un- 
der whose fostering care you may all 
unite. The cause of separation no 
longer exists. I therefore deem it my 
duty to resign my pastoral charge, and 
strongly recommend you to rejoin 
your deserted brethren,” 

In the mean while, Mr. Bogue, who 
had, no doubt, been previously made 
acquainted with Mr. English’s inten- 
tion, requested those under his care to 
send a-kind letter of invitation to re- 
quest their return. This was accord- 
ingly done, and, the proposition being 
accepted, the division received a 
happy and an honourable termination, 
“‘ Blessed are the peace-makers, for 
they shall be called thé children of 
God.” 

Being now firmly established in 
Gosport, Mr. Bogue’s ministry drew a 
congregation which the chapel was 
soon found insufficient to contain. He 
therefore, by his zeal and influence, 
roused the congregation to select a 
more eligible spot on which to erect a 
building that might furnish them with 
suitable accommodations. A chapel 
was accordingly raiscd, in dimensions 
sixty feet by fifty, with three galleries, 
the expense of which was defrayed 
from their ownresources. Since that 
time more costly and elegant places 
of worship have been erected ; but at 
the period when this was built, it was 
not exceeded by any dissenting meet- 
ing-house in the county. 

In 1786, Mr. Bogue’s father paid the 
debt of nature; but his eyes were not 
closed in death until, he had seen his 
son’s reputation established on a per- 
manent basis. To his piety and use- 
fulness in the church of Christ, report 
would not permit him to remain a 
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stranger, and there can be no doubt 
that the pleasing contemplation tend- 
ed much to cheer the evening of his 
days. To his widowed mother, Mr. 
Bogue continued to pay the same filial 
respect and attention that had marked 
his conduct when both his parents 
were living. He frequently visited 
the place of her abode, and preached 
to the companions of his early years 
in his native town. His mother sur- 
vived until 1805, when she departed 
this life in the joyful hope of a glorious 
immortality. 

Having remained in Gosport about 
eleven years, and regularly preached 
to his congregation with increasing 
reputation, in the year 1788, he was 
Sateried to Miss Charlotte Uffington, 
of London, a lady of strong under- 
standing, of elegant manners, of a be- 
nevolent spirit, and of a highly culti- 
vated mind ; and what is of still more 
importance, she was eminent for her 
religious attainments, and was every 
way qualified to adorn the circle in 
which she was appointed to move.— 
The father of this lady,.a most pious 
and excellent man, was well known 
in the Christian world, having dis- 
tinguished himself on the side of evan- 
gelical truth in the Sandimanian con- 
troversy, which at that period was 
much agitated in many of the dissent- 
ing churches. 

During the intermediate years that 
had elapsed from Mr. Bogue’s first 
settlement in Gosport to the time of 
his marriage, he had been indefati- 
gable in the acquirement of useful 
knowledge, and in his researches his 
studies were crowned with success.-— 
Foreign divinity and biblical literature 
claimed a considerable portion of his 
attention; in addition to which, his 
active mind was ever ready to seize 
upon passing events, and to grasp at 
general information. By these means 
it became amply stored with a rich 
variety, so that, without having any 
particular object in view, he unde- 
signedly qualified himself for those 
avocations which were hereafter to 
draw upon his intellectual funds. 

It was not long after Mr. Bogue’s 
marriage, that George Welch, Esq., 
a rich banker in London, on look- 
ing round, and observing the spi- 
ritual and intellectual darkness that 
prevailed, resolved to plant in several 
places seminaries, in which pious 
young men might be prepared for the 





ministry under suitable tutors. In- 
fluenced by this benevolent feeling, 
Mr. Welch, at his. own expense, 
placed three students under the care 
of the Rev. Mr. Bull, of Newport- 
Pagnell ; three more under the tuition 
of the Rev. Cornelius Winter, at 
Painswick; and three others were 
committed to the care of Mr. Bogue, 
who became their sole tutor, in- 
instructing them in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, and delivering to them lec- 
tures on divinity, and other branches 
of useful knowledge, all of which were 
either intimately connected with his 
grand design, or tended to promote 
his object by a more distant affinity. 
The period allotted for their tuition 
was three years, and during this time 
the improvement which they made 
was creditable to themselves, while it 
reflected on the learning, assiduity, 
and wisdom of their preceptor, an ex- 
alted degree of honour. 

From the success which had crown- 
ed these his earliest efforts, Mr. 
Bogue began to contemplate the for- 
mation of plans for still more exten- 
sive usefulness, but as yet every thing 
appeared cloudy and indistinct. At 
length, when the French revolution, 
like the eraption of a volcano, burst 
upon the astonished nations of Eu- 
rope, he, with many others, hailed it 
as the dawn of an auspicious day, 
which was to illuminate the moral and 
intellectual world. Not only was the 
downfall of antichrist, and the over- 
throw of superstition, anticipated, 
bat a new era in the views and modes 
of thinking to be adopted by mankind 
was ardently expected. The general 
diffusion of knowledge, beaming upon 
the political world, was presumed to 
be the harbinger of that eventful pe- 
riod when the gospel should be 
preached to all nations, and when 
Christianity should prevail through- 
out the earth. 

In some of these pleasing, but vi- 
sionary results, Mr. Bogue, with 
many others, frequently indulged his 
active imagination; and even when 
the dreams of political expectation 
vanished into empty air, he still re- 
tained a strong presentiment, that the 
great events which had taken place, 
would be followed by some momen- 
tous consequences to the church of 
Christ. Fall of these expectations, 
his eye was ever open to observe the 
changes which were taking place, and 
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it is not improbable that the stimulus 
which his mind then received, led him 
afterwards, in conjunction with others, 
to lay the foundation of the London 
Missionary Society, which, for a series 
of years, has been rendered so instru- 
mental in the hands of God, in spread- 
ing the gospel among heathen nations. 
This conclusion we are led to infer 
from his own remark, that ‘‘ the only 
way of effectually benefiting mankind, 
is by making them Christians.” 


Animated with the hope, of being | 


able to devise means for giving a more 
extensive circulation to the gospel, 
Mr. Bogue communicated his thoughts 
on this subject to several ministers 
with whom he was intimate ; and find- 
ing that they concurred in his views, 
he drew up a paper, strongly recom- 


mending missions to the heathens. | 


This paper, on being published in the 
Christian Magazine, excited consider- 
able attention. It was soon followed 
by others of a similar description; 
and from their tendency, and the 
effects which they both elicited and 
produced, a strong disposition to pro- 
mote the cause was generally appa- 
rent, 

In the year 1794, Mr. Bogue visited 
Bristol on this benevolent errand, and 
met, in that wealthy city, with many 
ministers and others, who were like- 
minded with himself. Here, in con- 
junction, they formed the outline of 
the Missionary Society, which was 
organized and matured in London 
during the following year. 

It has been already stated, that 
three young men were placed by Mr. 
Welch under the care of Mr. Bogue, 
whose success in their tuition encou- 
raged him to take others; several of 
‘whom were sent to his academy by 
the county association, aided by the 
benevolence of Mr. Robert Haldane. 
The advantages which these derived 
from his instructions, tended to in- 
crease his reputation as a teacher, and 
pointed him out as a suitable person 
to take one of the most important 
charges that can be committed to the 
care of any individual ;—that of pre- 
paring young men for the ministerial 
office. 

When the Missionary Society, on 
being organized, began its operations, 
many difficulties occurred in finding 
men properly qualified to carry its 
benevolent designs into full effect. It 
was, therefore, thought highly advisa- 








ble that some seminary should be 
appointed, in which they might receive 
such instruction as should be thought 
needful to qualify them for their ardu- 
ous undertaking. Nor were the cha- 
racter. and abilities of the preceptor, 
to whose care they should be con- 
signed, of less importance than the 
instruction they were to receive. 

The directors, on looking round, 
soon discovered in Mr. Bogue all the 
qualifications which they could hope 
to find concentrated in an individual. 
His heart, it was well known, had been 
long engaged in the work, and to his 
indefatigable exertions the society it- 
self was in no small degree indebted 
for its existence. As a teacher his 
talents were well known, and his past 
successes furnished safe anchorage to 
their hopes. His example was also as _ 
likely to instruct them as his precepts, 
being marked with the most exem- 
plary piety, and the most unremitting 
application. To bis care the manage- 
ment of the Missionary Seminary was 
therefore cheerfully consigned, and 
events have proved that their con- 
fidence in him was not improperly 
placed. 

Mr. Bogue entered on this import- 
ant work with all the ardour and 
humility of a man of God. His zeal 
was indeed tempered with judgment, 
but it never ceased to glow. On the 
one hand, it was not suffered to dege- 
nérate into languor, nor, on the other, 
to be sublimated into enthusiasm. To 
the essential principles of the gospel 
he was immoveably attached, but on 
subjects of minor impertance, his libe- 
rality correponded with the greatness 
of his mind. Inmostof these respects 
his pupils have copied his example, 
and not one among them has been 
known to depart from those doctrines 
which are generally deemed funda- 
mental. 

More than thirty years have now 
elapsed since Mr. Bogue first engaged 
in this momentous undertaking. Dar- 
ing this period he has had under bis 
care between sixty and seventy minis- 
ters, who have become pastors of 
churches in this country; and, in ad- 
dition to these, nearly all the mission- 
aries who have been employed by the 
Missionary Society, have received their 
education from him. Among these, 
many have been rendered remarkably 
useful in various portions of the globe, 
and some have attained a degree of 
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eminence which will cause their names 
to be long remembered. 

.From the conspicuous and ‘highly 
responsible situation in which Mr. 
Bogue was placed, it is reasonable to 
expect that his fame would be widely 
extended among all the Dissenting 
churches throughout the United King- 
dom. But it was not to these that 
the fragrance of his reputation was 
exclusively confined. It had been 
wafted across the Atlantic, and had 
entered the seminaries of learning in 
the United States ; and asa testimony 
of their high esteem, the college of 
Yale, in the state of Connecticut, about 
the year 1807 or 1808, conferred on 
him the honourable title of Doctor of 
Divinity. His diploma, among many 
other distinguished names, bears the 
signature of the late celebrated Dr. 
Dwight. 

To promote the interests of the mis- 
sionary cause, in addition to his 
pastoral duties and academical la- 
bours, Dr. Bogue travelled through 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, and 
in almost every county of this king- 
dom; and his visits were made in- 
strumental in awakening in his nu- 
merous hearers a renewed desire to 
co-operate in the work which lay so 
near his heart. It was rarely, if ever, 
that he pleaded the cause of heathen 
nations without some visible success. 

In the year 1816, Dr. Bogue, in 
company with the Rev. James Ben- 
nett, visited the Netherlands, under 
the direction of the Missionary So- 
ciety, that he might be enabled on the 
spot to observe the effects which had 
been produced by a long and destruc- 
tivewar,on the Christian churches, and 
the profession of Christianity, in that 
interesting portion of Christendom.— 
In making these observations, his 
great aim was, to stimulate those 
among whom he passed, with a desire 
, to do something for the nations on 
whom the light of revelation had not 
yet dawned. Wherever he went, he 
was received with that respect and 
- veneration which were due to his age 
and character; nor was the journey 
unprofitable either to himself, the ob- 
jects of his visits, or the missionary 
interests. 

During these journeys, but more 
especially while travelling through his 
native land, his observations were not 
exclusively confined to the causé of 
foreign missions. His voice, his in- 





fluence, and his heart, were always 
ready to assist in every good work, 
Both Sunday and day-school societies 
could invariably command his coun- 
tenanee and advice; the interests of 
the Bible Society he took every oppor- 
tunity to promote; andthe Hibernian 
and Irish evangelical societies have 
derived much benefit from his indivi- 
dual exertions and patriotic benevo- 
lence. To Tract Societies he was a 
particular friend ; and one in particu- 
lar, whose papers are in extensive cir- 
culation, must look up to him as its 
legitimate parent, the first article in 
the series having been written by 
himself. 

But notwithstanding Dr. Bogue’s 
multiplied engagements as an esta- 
blished preacher, a tutor of young mi- 
nisters, an attendant on public meet- 
ings, and a general advocate of the 
missionary cause throughout the unit- 
ed kingdom, he still found time to de- 
vote to literary pursuits. Indepen- 
dently of his detached sermons, pub- 
lished on particular occasions, which 
are both numerous and diversified, he 
has given existence to several works 
of a more permanent character.— 
Among these, his “‘ Evidence of the 
Divine Inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment” is a volume of sterling merit. 
By young students it is much read, 
and, as a proof of the high estimation 
in which it is held, it has been trans- 
lated into the French, the Italian, and 
the Spanish languages. Ofhis ‘ Ser- 
mons on the Millennium,” anew edi- 
tion has lately been published in two 
volumes. In their general character, 
these discourses paint the glories of 
that important period in glowing co- 
lours ; but while we have no means of 
drawing inferences from analogy, we 
have no reason to assert that the 
tints are too brilliant. ‘ The History 
of Dissenters,” in four volumes, was 
the joint production of Dr. Bogue and 
the Rev. James Bennett, one of his 
early students, and at present the 
theological tutor of the academy at 
Rotherham. What portions of this 
work were the production of Dr. 
Bogue’s pen, we have not been in- 
formed, but several parts bear une- 
quivocal evidence of having been dic- 
tated by a spirit which did not chafac- 
terize the subject ofthis memoir. It, 
however, contains much useful infor- 
mation, and will be more generally 
read when it has undergone a revi- 
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sion, and the essay prefixed has been 
purged of its illiberality. 

“ During the latter period of his 
life, Dr. Bogue was severely tried by 
domestic affliction. About eleven 
years ago he was deprived by death 
of one of his sons, who sunk to the 
tomb at the age oftwenty-one. Three 
years since, the destroyer of our family 
circles entered his habitation a second 
time, and laid another of bis sons in 
the grave. About a year and half 
ago, Mrs. Bogue, whose constitution 
never recovered the shock it received 
by the death of her sons, followed 
them to the sepulchre, and left her 
bereaved husband to prove by expe- 
rience, that there is a wo for mortals, 
far more bitter than the loss of chil- 
dren. David, who had devoted his 
fine talents to the legal profession, 
and bade fair to be a bright ornament 
of the English bar, was destined to 
be the next victim. Alas! he too, 


like a lovely flower, broken on its 
stem just when putting forth its full- 
blown beauty andits richest fragrance, 
was smitten by the rude hand of death, 
and fell, with all his youthful honours, 
on the ashes of his mother and his 
brothers. 


But how did the father 
bear this fourfold bereavement? Like 
one that’ recognized in every stroke 
the appointment of a God, who, how- 
ever seemingly severe in his dealings, 
or really mysterious in his schemes, is 
always wise, and just, and good ; like 
one who knew that his own approach- 
ing dissolution would soon restore 
to him those dear friends, torn from 
him by the rathless hand of ‘ the last 
enemy. His unmarried daughter 
still remained, like a ministering 
angel, to comfort him in his old age, 
to be the companion of his home, 
and a light in his dreary habitation.” 
—See James’s Discourse. 

As Dr. Bogue advanced in years, 
his ministry appeared to be accompa- 
nied with a heavenly unction, and he 
seemed like one ready to take his 
flight to “‘ the bosom of his Father 
and his God.” On the close of 
the autumnal session of his acade- 
my, he visited different societies on 
behalf of the missionary cause, and 
on Tuesday, October 18th, 1825, he set 
out for Brighton, to attend the anni- 
versary of the Sussex Auxiliary Mis- 
sionary Society, and here he termi- 
nated his earthly career. On the day 
of his arrival, he was taken seriously 
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ill in the evening, and the medical aid, 
which was instantly called in, pro- 
duced but little effect. On the Sun- 
day which succeeded, he appeared 
somewhat better, but a relapse soon 
followed, and having sunk into a state 
of comparative stupor, on October 
25th, 1825, he departed this life in 
peace, in the 75th year of his age, at 
the house of the Rev. Mr. Goulty, to 
whom he had been long endeared. 

During his illness he did not con- 
verse much, but from the few expres- 
sions which he dropped, it was evident 
that he possessed his soul in patience, 
and had his mind calmly staid upon 
God. On being informed that all 
bopes of recovery were at an end, he 
replied with composure, ‘‘ The will of 
the Lord be done;” and rejoiced to 
reflect that repentance and turning to 
God had not been postponed to a bed 
of sickness, or a dying hour. On 
learning that the moment of his dis- 
solution was near at hand, he prayed 
fervently to God in behalf of all his 
children, mentioning each by name. 
The interests of the missions also en- 
gaged his attention almost to the last, 
till, with heaven in view, he fell asleep 
in Jesus. 

In Gosport, in Brighton, among the 
churches belonging to the Hampshire 
Association, and the directors of the 
London Missionary Society, the death 
of Dr. Bogue created a sensation, that 
will be long remembered. Nor was 
this powerful feeling confined merely 
to those of his own persuasion. The 
friends of religion, of other denomina- 
tions, joined in paying a tribute of 
respect to the character and memory 
of the deceased. His funeral was 
honoured with every mark of regard 
that departed worth can claim; and 
multitudes of those who mourned on 
the solemnization of his obsequies, 
were ready to exclaim, ‘‘ Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and let my 
last end be like his.” 

Of Dr. Bogue it may be said, when 
compared with other ministers, that 
he was ‘‘in labours more abundant.” 
Zeal, diligence, and usefulness, were 
the distinguishing features of his cha- 
racter. In his life, he exemplified the 
doctrines of the gospel ; in his death, 
he realized the consolations which 
divine grace can alone impart; and 
his spirit has entered eternity, to enjoy 
a consummation of that rest which 
remaineth to the people of God. 
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72.—At the day of judgment, the 
attention excited by the surrounding 
scene, the strange aspect of nature, 
the dissolution of the elements, and 
the last trump, will have no other ef- 
fect than to cause the reflections of the 
sinner to return with a-more over- 
whelming tide on his own character, 
his sentence, his unchanging destiny ; 
and, amid the innumerable millions 
who surround him, he will mourn apart. 

73.—The morality of the gospel, of 
which the love of God, and a devoted 
attachment to the Redeemer, are the 
plastic soul, which pervading every 
limb, and expressing itsclf in every 
lineament of the new creature, gives it 
a beauty all its own. 

74.—Truth and holiness are, in the 
Christian system, so intimately allied, 
that the warm and faithful inculcation 
of the one, lays the only foundation of 
the other. 

75.—All the moral excellence to 
which a Christian can aspire, is but 
Christianity embodied; or, if we may 
be allowed to change the figure, the 
impress of the gospel upon the heart. 

76.—The preacher who aims at do- 
ing good, will endeavour, above all 
things, to insulate his hearers, to 
place each of them apart, and render 





it impossible for him to escape by los- | 


ing himself in the crowd. 
: 77.—It is not in the cool argumen- 
tative parts of a work that the bias of 
an author is so much to be perceived, 
as in the declamatory parts, where he 
gives a freer scope to his feelings. 
» 78 —A sensibility to the impression 
of great virtues, bordering on enthu- 
-siasm, accompanied with a generous 
oblivion of the little imperfections 
with which they are joined, is one of 
the surest prognostics of excellence. 
79.—The compact betwixt church 
and state being a virtual rather than a 
formal one, mainly rests upon the cir- 
cumstance of the established religion 
being that of the majority; without 
which it becomes incapable of render- 
ing those services to the state, for the 
sake of which its privileges and emo- 
luments were conferred. 
80.—Christianity is not only a sys- 
tem of relief for the guilty, but a con- 
tinual discipline of the heart. 
81.—Some Christians request sti- 
mulants and cordials, whose situation 
requires alteratives and correctives. 


Aphorisms, from the Writings of the Rev. R. Hall. 
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82.—We admire the rich invention, 
the masculine sense, the exuberantly 
copious, yet precise and energetic 
diction, which distinguish Barrow, 
who, by rare felicity of genius, united 
in himself the most distinguishing 
qualities of the mathematician and of 
the orator. We are astonished at 
perceiving in the same person, and, 
in the same composition, the close 
logic of Aristotle combined with the 
amplifying powers of Plato. 

83.—There are subjects which it is 
difficult to discuss for want of data to 
proceed upon, and, while they allure 
by their appearance of abstract gran- 
deur, are soon found to lose them- 
selves in fruitless legomachies and 
unmeaning subtleties, sach as the 
greater part of the discussions on time, 
space, and necessary existence: there 
are others whose difficulty springs 
from an opposite cause ;—from the 
immense variety of distinct topics and 
considerations involved in their dis- 
cussion: of which the divine origina- 
tion of Christianity is a striking speci- 
men. which it has become difficult to 
treat as it ought to be treated, merely 
in consequence of the variety and 
superabandance of its proofs. 

84.—Carrying into effect the de- 
signs of the gospel, is communicating 
that pure element of good, which, 
like the solar light, pervades every 
part of the universe, and forms, there 
is every reason to believe, the most 
essential ingredient in the felicity of 
all created beings. 

85.—Men are ruined in their eternal 
interests by living aS tliough they were 
their own, and neglecting to realize 
the certainty of a future account. 

86,—The bane of human happiness 
is ordinarily not so much an absolute 
ignorance of what is best, as in inat- 
tention, accompanied with a habit of 
not adverting to prospects the most 
certain and the most awful. 

87.—Our inaptitude to be affected 
in any measure proportioned to the 
intrinsic value of the, interests in 
which we are concerned, and the ob- 
jects with which we are conversant, Is 
partly to be ascribed to the curruption 
of our nature, and partly to the limi- 
tation of our faculties. 

88.—Men are ruined in their eter- 
nal interests by failing to look within; 
by being so absorbed in the pursuit of 
temporal good, as to neglect the state 
of their hearts. 
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A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF 
FERNAND! PO, 


(Concluded from col. 39.) 


INTOXICATING liquors are unknown 
amoag them, and of the use of the to- 
baceo leaf they are perfectly ignorant. 
Palm wine, of which they seem very 
fond, the water of the brook, and the 
natural produetions of their own soil, 
appear to furnish them abundantly 
with all they want. An oecasional 
supply of iron. for tools, to facilitate 
clearing the wood and cultivating the 
ground, is the only thing they shew 
an eagerness to obtain from strangers. 
The right of property is not held so 
sacred among them as perhaps it 
ought to be, but in that they are only 
upon a par with all other peeple not 
further adyanced in a state of civili- 
zation; however, I never heard of 
their attempting to steal any ether 
thing than iron. Upon the whole, I 
think them an extremely inoffensive, 
cheerful people ; neither cruel, trea- 
eherous, nor revengeful; of the jatter 





I had strong proef. In taking the 


angles for laying off a plan of George’s | 
Bay, I found a sentinel necessary, to | 
keep the crowd of people clear of the | 


instruments, drawn by curiosity to | 
look at ‘them: at one time the pres- 

sure became so great, ihat the senti- 

nel found it necessary to point his 

bayonet towards one of them, whe was 

a little riotous ; this threw bim into a 

violent state of irritation, and he ran 

away; in ten minutes afterwards, he | 
again returned perfectly cool, aad pre- 

sented the sentry with three fowls 

as a peace-offering, and for which he 

was rewarded with two pieces of iron 

hoop; in short, so strongly am I im- 

pressed with a favourable opinion of 

them, that if their good qualities were 

balanced against their bad ones, the 

preponderance would be strongly in 

their favour. 

Respecting religion, I believe them 
to be idelaters, but not strengly super- 
stitious. {-saw nothing about their 
persons as a charm or spell, to which 
they paid »»y reverence or respect. 
On one ocvasion, six men came to me 
unarmed, with a sheep for sale, which 
was purchased; two of them had in 
their hands a ataff each, about 7 feet 
Jong, and near the top was ran on it 
the half of a calabash, by means of 
two holes cut in its sides; in the 
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bowi of the calabash was fastened an 
86.—VOL. VIII. 
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antelope’s feot, which the hearers 
seemed to place great confidence ip ; 
this was the only instance I saw of 
superstitious influence. 

Polygamy prevails amongst them, 
but whether the number of wives is 
limited or unlimited, I know not. Ia 
one respect, I believe, they are supe- 
rior to all other Africans. Slavery, 
that curse of the human race, is pez- 
feetly unknown ameng them; every 
man appears to be free-and dpepen- 
dent, aad only subject to these few laws 
whieh time has established for the 
senerel good. 

Whether the island is populops or 
otherwise, I can scarcely form ap ppi- 
nion, but if I might judge from ihe 
number of people that came te the 
beach, whieh did not fall far short 
of a thousand, J should think it was; 
however, if, ou the other hand, it is 
considered that curiosity, added to 
trade, may have breught them from 
all directions, this number will appear 
as nothing, when distributed ever so 
large an island. 

s their insular situation seems to 
have preserved the bload of the origi- 
nal Fernandi-Poan from a mixtyre 
with any other race, so has it presery- 
ed their language in its native purity ; 
for, although the Pheasant was pre- 
vided with Africag iaterpreters for 
the whole coast, fram Sierra Leone to 
Calabar, not one of them could under- 
stand a syllable they uttered. 

There is one circumstance attend- 
ing these people, in which J] believe 
they differ from all others islanders; 
there is scarcely any intercourse car- 
ried on, from one part of the island 4o 
another, by means.of boats or canogs, 
and of the latter, they seem aply to 
possess enough fox the convenienge of 
fishing, this may arise from the great 
difficulty of making them, from a want 
of iron tools ; it is also surprising that 
none of them appear to possess any 
knowledge of the art of swimming. 

Before taking leave of the island, I 
shall attempt Bow me of the 
scenery around Gearge’s Bay. Its 
form is nearly that.of ap amphitheatre, 
open towards the NW. On the SW. 
side is a bigh mountain, ridged at 
top, and sloping off:to along low point, 
, which xuns into 
the sea nearly seven miles. The side 
facing the Bay descends very sudden- 
ly from its crest for about a third of 
its height, then for another its descent 
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becomes more gentle; this is the part 
cleared and brought into a state of 
cultivation by the inhabitants, and 
here also, I am told, is seated the chief 
town in the island, and residence of 
the king. On the eastern side uf the 
bay, and at a remote distance, is an- 
other mountain, considerably the 
highest of the two; this one turns up 
to a peak, and is of great elevation; 
it bears a strong resemblance to the 
volcanic mountains of the Mediter- 
ranean, particularly Etna; between 
these two mountains, is a chain of 
connecting hills of no very considera- 
ble height ; these form the back ground 
of the bay, and in the foreground are 
ranges of hills, gently descending one 
beneath the other, and terminating at 
the beach. . The tops of the connect- 
ing hills, and their levels on the sides 
of the mountains, appear cleared, and 
in a state of cultivation, and here the 
peaceful inhabitant passes his life in 
conscious security from the inroads 
‘of invaders; beneath them, the land, 
which forms by far the greater part 
‘of the island, descends in a gentle 
slope covered with wood, forming an 
extensive forest, and finishing ‘in the 


sea. 
Next to the Bay of Naples, I know 
of no oy more capable of being im- 


proved to a finished picture by the 
hand of art and industry, than this; 
let the immense forests on the slopes 
give place to cultivated plantations 
of sugar cane, the brows of the hills 
be studded with coffee trees, and a 
town of sufficient importance to form 
the capital of the island, be built on 
‘the rising ground near the east angle 
of the bay, with a river passing be- 
neath it, navigable for boats drawing 
seven and eight feet water; and it 
would far surpass any thing of the 
kind in the British West India pos- 
sessions. 


Remarks and Observations on the pro- 
bable Value of the Island of Fernandi 
Po, as a British Colony. 


In the establishment of new colonies, 
it becomes necessary in the first place, 
to consider well, whether the spot 
selected possesses such probable ad- 
vantages as are likely to repay the 
‘mother country, within a reasonable 
time, for the trouble and expense 
which must be incurred in protecting 
it through its infancy; and as I am of 
opinion, that the island in question 





does possess these advantages most 
extensively, I shall endeavour to point 
them out in such a way, as I hope will 
make it a subject worthy of considera- 
tion, and for that purpose I propose 
dividing them under three different 
heads, viz. I. Its capability, from the 
fertility of its soil, of farnishing the 
mother country with every kind of 
what is commonly called colonial pro- 
duce, especially if the captured ne- 

roes were landed here, instead of be- 
ing sent a distance of 1500-miles te 
Sierra Leone. 

Secondly. Its position to become 
the emporium, and to command all the 
commerce issuing from the numerous 
great rivers around it. And, 

Lastly. Its eligible situation for 
giving effect to the laudable exertions 
of that highly honourable society, 
the African Institution, who are 
straining every nerve to extend the 
blessings of civilization and Christi- 
anity to the wilds of Africa. In the 
first place, then, with respect to the 
nature of the soil, as I have, in my 
genera® description of the island, 
pointed out the luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion in all parts of it, and the fine 
growth of the timber now standing, it 
would be superfluous to enter large- 
ly on that subject, as it is self-evident 
it can only arise from a congenial 
climate and the nutriment afforded by 
the richness of the soil ; therefore it 
only remains for me to prove, that if 
the ground were cleared of its present 
incumbrance, and the forest were to 
give place to plantations of sugar 
cane, coffee, indigo, cotton, &c. they 
would be found equally, or more pro- 
ductive than any of the old colonial 
establishments in the West Indies. 

The proof I propose advancing in 
support of this, is the suecess which 
has invariably attended the trials 
that have been made in the neighbour- 
ing islands of Prince’s and St. Thomas, 
and the superior advantage of form 
which Fernandi Po possesses over 
those islands, both for vegetation and 
the convenience of cultivation. The 
islands of Prince’s and St. Thomas 
may be considered as almost two en- 
tire mountains rising directly from 
the sea, with scarcely a mile of level 
surface in either of them, more espe- 
cially the latter. The present governor, 
Senor Jean Baptiste, when in the 
government of these islands, some 
years since, brought with him (I be 
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lieve from the Cape de Verde islands) 
a few coffee berries, which were put in 
the ground, and from these seeds have 
since sprung several plantations, pro- 
ducing two abundant crops every 
year, and of a finer flavour, according 
to the opinion of those who have tasted 
it, than any grown in the West India 
islands. In the number of visits I 
have made to Prince’s island for wood 
and water, during my employment in 
these seas, I have on two or three oc- 
casions gone te a plantation in the 
mountains, with a person who has 
bestowed more attention on cultiva- 
jion than any other of the Portuguese 
settlers, and I have there’seen, in ad- 
dition to the coffee tree, the indigo and 
tobacco plants growing in great per- 
fection, together with the usual pro- 
visions for the negroes, the yam, plan- 
tain, and casada, in large quantities. 
The sugar cane is not much cultivat- 
ed in these islands, owing to the tem- 
perature of the mountains being too 
cold for it. 

The higher hills and mountains of 
Fernandi Po, even in the hands of their 
present rude cultivators, produce 
enough to supply the demands of all 
those who inhabit the island; and 
how much more productive may we 
not fairty presume they would be, un- 
der culture directed by knowledge 
and experienee. Thus far, Fernandi 
Po is at least on a par with its neigh- 
bours; in the next point they are left 
far behind. I should think nearly 
three-fourths of this island, at least 
the NW. side of it, is on so gentle 
a slope, that every part of it may be 
converted into plantations of sugar 
cane, many of them possessing an ad- 
vantage, which from several years’ 
employment in the Jamaica station, I 
know materially enhances their value, 
namely, a stream of water for the 
convenience of the sugar mill; these 
plantations would be also on that side 
of the mountains, so as to be entirely 
sheltered from those destructive 
African hurricanes called tornadoes. 
George's Bay being also on the same 
side of the island, very little trouble 
and expense would attend the col- 
lecting the pruduce for embarkation. 

Having thus attempted to shew how 
capable Fernandi Po is of being 
made a valuable colony, it now only 
remains for me to point out how it can 
be established with the least possible 
expense. On that point, the present 





moment presents facilities which have 
never offered themselves on any for- 
mer occasions. The great exertions of 
the British cabinet, by the employment 
of every means in their power, to abo- 
lish for ever that abominable and up- 
natural traffic in human flesh, which 
has for so many ages reflected dis- 
grace on civilized Europe—these ex- 
ertions, I feel a pleasure in repeating, 
have at last been so much crowned 
with success, as to contract its limits 
really within four degrees north of the 
equator, and even in that contracted 
part of the northern hemisphere, it is 
in a great measure confined to the 
vessels of France, Portugal, and Ame- 
riea. 

The other “European governments, 
with the solitary exception of Por- 
tugal, have also forbidden their sub- 
jects from participating in this inbu- 
man traffic, altho’ such prompt mea- 
sures are not adopted for carrying 
their decrees into effcct. £ 

The treaties entered into between 
Great Britain, Spain, Portugal, and 
the Netherlands, conceding to each 
other the right of search and detention 
of all vessels trading in slaves under 
their respective flags, having been 
the cause of whole cargoes being 
landed at Sierra Leone, which have 
assisted in the establishment of that ~ 
colony, and as the seat of this trade 
is now so remote from it, and likely to 
be still farther removed ; the sending 
of captured slave vessels, crowded as 
they generally are, to so great a dis- 
tance as nearly 2000 miles, must 
be attended with a great sacrifice of 
human life, independent of the great 
length of time (fall three months) be- 
fore a cruiser can again return to her 
appointed station. Sierra Leone, I 
must moreover observe, (that is to say, 
that part commonly called the penin- 
sula of Sierra Leone, which is the limit 
of the British possession,) is, generally 
speaking, not fertile enough to re- 
ward the industry of the cultivator; 
and as about five or six thousand 
free negroes have already been land- 
ed there, the probability is, thatin two 
or three generations there will be a 
redundancy of population. 

If from henceforward the negroes 
captured in slave vessels were to be 
disembarked in this island, their short 
time on board ship would render them 
much less liable to the fatal effects of 
those diseases inseparable from a 
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crowded slave room, which if they do 
not always extinguish life, most fre- 
quently shorten its duration. Their 
unimpaired strength would also enable 
them to commence clearing and culti- 
vating the groand immediately, which, 
from the richness of the soil, would 
soon yield them abandance for their 
support, and release the mother coun- 
try from the enormous expense at- 
tending their maintenance. Added 
to which, a few small brigs or schoon- 
ets would entirely annihilate the 
slave trade in all the great rivers in 
the bight of Biafra, as well as the 
extensive coast of the bight of Benin, 
which would permit the larger men-of- 
war to extend their range from Cape 
Paimas on the west side, to St. Paul de 
Leando on the south ; and when the 
Portuguese government shall entirely 
abolish the trade, this may be of the 
greatest importance. 

Having now, I hope, satisfactorily 
established my first proposition, of 
proving the capacity of Fernandi Po 
to furnish the mother country with 
every kind of colonial produce, if co- 
fonizged, I shall next endeavour to 
shew how eligibly it is situated to be- 
come the great emporium, and to eoin- 
mand all the trade issuing from all the 
great rivers around it. 

On an inspection of the chart, it will 
be seen, that the bight of Biafra forms 
nearly a right angie, in the two legs of 
which are seated a vast number of 
great rivers ; some have their channels 
obstructed by bars, and are only na- 
vigable for boats, and others are na- 
vigable and navigated by ships of 
large burden ; of the latter, there are 
on its north side the New Calabar, 
Boni, Cross River, Old Calabar, and 
Rio del Rey. On its east leg are the 
rivers Cameroons, St. Benito, D’An- 
gra, (commonly Danger,) and Gabon. 
An hypotenuse, drawn from New 
Calabar to Rio D'Angra, will pass 
within 26 miles of the west end of 
Fernandi Po, and with the prevailing 
winds which blow from W. to SW. 
schooners, which are the best class of 
vessels for carrying on a trade of short 
voyages in these seas, would always 
reach either of them in 48 hours, and 
yetarn in half that time: the Gibon, 
the only river without these limits, is 
not more than.30 miles beyond D’An- 
gra, and all the others are within the 
compass of 12 hours’ sail. 

Let there be a commercial depét 





established in George’s Bay, and well 
supplied with such articles as are 
usually employed in the trade with 
these rivers, and furnished in such 
quantities according to demands, in 
small vessels kept constantly in the 
trade, and I will undertake to say, 
the British flag will, in a very short 
time, be the only one seen flying in any 
of them; by these means also an evil 
would be overcome, which, in point of 
humanity, is of the first consideration. 
In the present mode of carrying on 
the trade in large vessels, it is no un- 
common thing, from the unhealthy 
state of these rivers, to hear of whole 
crews being swept away ; and from the 
length of time it is necessary to re- 
main in them to complete a cargo, 
few ships leave them but with a crew 
much greater objects for an hospital 
than a sea voyage. By an establish- 
ment in George’s bay, cargoes would 
always be collecting ; a certain num- 
ber of ships kept in constant employ; 
their voyages comparatively short, and 
while in the country they would be 
riding in an airy, healthy, and secure 
roadstead: it is a singular fact, that 
there is not an anchorage in the 
whole distance between Sierra Leone 
and the Cape of Good. Hope, where & 
British ship could perform so trifling 
an operation as refit her rigging under 
the protection of her own flag. 

It is almost superfluous and unne- 
cessary for me to attempt an enume- 
ration of the various articles, the pro- 
duce of British industry, with which 
the trade to this country has been car- 
ried on; they consist principally of 
Manchester goods, ironmongery, trin- 
kets, muskets, powder, and salt; for 
which has been given in cxchange, 
slaves, palm oil, ivory, ebony, and 
various red dye woods. The things 
furnished them, have from long habit 
become articles of indispensable ne- 
cessity ; therefore, in order to obtain 
them when the siave-trade shall be 
entirely abolished, the inhabitants 
must turn their minds on cultivation, 
or some other industrious pursuit, to 
raise such articles as will be taken in 
exchange forthem. With this I shall 
close my arguments. in favour of the 
second proposition, and proceed on 
to the third, and endeavour ‘to shew 
how desirably it is situated for further- 
ing the truly noble and philanthropic 
views and intentions of the African 
Institution : a society whose cxertions 
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in favour of their fellow-ereatures, 
and especially of that part of them 
who have for centuries been oppressed 
and borne down by a tyranny the most 
cruel and unnateral, entitle them to 
the applause and support of the 
whole eivilized world, 

As I have attempted to prove that 
the relative position of the rivers in 
this quarter, with respect to theisland, 
would, under circumstances, in all 
probability become sources of wealth 
to the mother country ; so would they 
facilitate materially the labour of ex- 
tending the blessings of religion and 
civilization to this long neglected and 
much injured quarter of the globe.— 
Let them only be considered as so 
many radii to the same circle, whose 
centre is found in the island, and let 
this be the source of every moral and 
religious instruction, and, by parity of 


reasoning, Christianity and social hap- | 


piness may be carried to the centre of 
Africa through the same channels as 
convey its tributary streams to the 
ocean: there is also a facility which 
is perhaps perfeetly unknown to the 
labourers in this g-eat and good work, 
which is, that the chiefs and principal 
inhabitants of Calabar have always 
shewn an anxious desire to receive 
instruction; several of them have at 
various times sent their sons to Eng- 
land ander the care of masters of mer- 
chant ships, in search of it, and I am 
given to understand it is no uncommon 
thing for their trade accounts (as it is 
termed) to be kept by the assistance 
of penandink. Here the soil appears 
congenial, and if the seed were once 
properly sown, it might soon germi- 
nate. If there isnorepugnance shewn 
to sending children to so great a dis- 
tance, surely there would. be none in 
sending them to Fernandi Po, where 
there might be almost daily communi- 
cation with them. In a few years we 
might see the young persons brought 
up ia this seminary, building a Chris- 
tian church in the land of their nati- 
vity, and then how far would the work 
in hand have advanced towards com- 
pletion, when Africans themselves, di- 
rected by their own consciences and 
free will, are seen building temples, to 
worship the one only and true God. 
In much that I have said in my re- 
marks on this extremely interesting 
island, I have embraced matter not 
immediately commanded hy the gene- 
ral printed instructions, more espe- 





cially my reflections on the probable 
advantage likely to arise both to Great 
Britain and Africa by its colonization ; 
but, asa public servant, I consider my- 
self bound: to render myself as useful 
to my country as my humble abilities 
will admit of. B. M. Ket.y, 

Commander of H. M. sloop 

‘ Pheasant. 

eI 
THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 
No. I.—Introduction. 


Man has been calied “a religious 
animal,” and, in this definition, we 
have the distinguishing feature of the 
human species; for, while the lower 
parts of creation approach him, both 
in reason and association, with others 
of their kind, man possesses the high 
and exclusive capacity for religiom 
To this, all the energies of his mind 
are called to bend. Capabilities of 
ratiocination are afforded him, that he 
may distinguish truth from error, by 
the evidences of divine communication, 
which eachsystem of moralscan afford; 
for, as it has been an established belief 
in all ages, that religion, in its doo- 
trines and precepts, emanates from 
God, and is only to be understood by 
Divine revelation, so every one who 
has advanced doctrines for the direc- 
tion of mankind in matters of faith; 
has asserted their divine origin, how- 
ever contrary they might be to the 
established notions concerning the 
character.and atiributes of God. 

Some one of the ancients has defined 
religion by the phrase, “cultus deo- 
rum ;” (the worship or honouring of 
deity.) . Although this term be ex- 
pressive and comprehensive, it is not 
sufficiently so. It offers no data by 
which we may distinguish the true 
from the false, and leaves us no ap- 
peal, save to the vacillation and ob- 
scurity of human opinion. 

Come we then to the avewed and 
evident designs of divine communica- 
tion. The first of these, unquestion- 
ably, is, the honour of God; the se- 
cond, the benefitof man. That system, 
therefore, which most effectually pro- 
motes these ends, is the true religion, 
and Christianity alone can substan- 
tiate a claim to this character. The 
glory of God and the advantage of 
map are here secured: justice harmo- 
nizes with mercy ; man’s sins may be 
pardoned, and the holiness of God 
remain unimpeachable; and all this 
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is effected in a manner strange, un- 
precedented, and truly divine. 
- Were the two propositions, which 
form the basis of the Christian faith, 
presented to any man who knew not 
the key to the opening of the mystery, 
he would pronounce the existence of 
both, at the same time, absolutely im- 
possible.. God is just—God justifies 
a sinner. These two doctrines are, 
apparently, so at variance, that human 
reason would at once declare them to 
be totally irreconcilable. But let the 
great fact of the meritorious sacrifice of 
Christ be made known, and that which 
was before contradictory is harmo- 
nious; and, to every unprejudiced 
mind, the stamp of divinity is visible 
on the great and wonderful plan. 

Nor is this all; not one only, but the 
whole of the moral necessities of man, 
are, in it, provided for; not his delin- 


quency merely, but his tendency to | 
sensuality and vice ; not his guilt only, | 
Christianity is at | 
once distinguished by the elevation of | 


but his impurity. 


its morality, the sublimity of its enjoy- 
ments, and the facilities which it affords 
to the attainment of both. 
guilty may find pardon; the weak, 
power; the depraved, purity ; and the 


miserable, hope and happiness. Suited 
to every situation in society, and to 
every description of character, it de- 
mands the attention, challenges the 
investigation, and claims the submis- 


sion of all. Not one individual has 
ever yet accepted it, who has not 
found its promises realized. In this 
world, peace and joy have attended 
him ; and, if the gleamings of superior 
enjoyment, which have vot unfre- 
quently gilded the last hours of such 
an one,—if these may be received as 
tokens, the fulfilment of Christian 
hope, in this world, has only been 
introductory to a plenitude of biessed- 
ness in the fature state. 

There is no history so interesting, 
as that of the rise and progress of this 
system in the world. It was like the 
going forth of the sun in its beauty 
and brightness, when it first beamed 
on our moral horizon. Clouds and 
vapours have, it is true, often eclipsed 
its rays, but never diminished its 
splendour. Had not one human being 
ever received it as the truth of God, 
it would still have been the same glo- 
rious, independent lominary, which it 
is at this hour, as the sun would still 
retain its intrinsic character, had it 


never beamed, save on barren plains 
and sandy deserts. From the period 
of the institution of Christianity, what 
surprising changes have taken place 
in the world! Mighty empires have 
been destroyed; the most extensive 
political revolutions have been effcct- - 
ed; and the most deep-laid policy has 
been insufficient to check decay and 
ruin, in states at that time powerful 
and terrible: countries, then withering 
in the shade of thraldom, are now free 
and prosperous; and others, then in 
the possession of liberty, are now en- 
slaved and degraded ;—but Christia- 
nity has survived all,— 

** Monumentum, orbe perennius, 

Quod non 

Annorum series, et fuga temporem, 

Possit diruere.” 


Had it, at its first introduction, been 





In it, the | 


fostered in the smile of authority ;— 
had the great been its advocates and 
preachcrs ;—had it been adorned with 
earthly pomp and splendour ;—had it 
flattered the vices of the age ;—had it 
appealed to the protection, and de- 
manded the fraternity, of philosophy,-- 
it would not be a matter fur surprise 
that it gained proselytes. But the 
very reverse was the faci. Its first 
promulgators were neither men of edu- 
cation, property, nor influence. It 
asked no aid from learning ; it allowed 
no compromise in the rigid character 
of its morality ; it received no protec- 
tion from the established authorities. 
The latter, indeed, threw every ob- 
stacle in its way. Ten times did the 
whole force of the Roman empire 
attack it with fierce persecution; and 
tortures, before unheard of, were inef- 
| fectually tried, for the destruction of 
this “ pernicious heresy.” Argument 
and ridicule were equally vain. They 
but contributed to the phoenix-like 
kindling of its spirit, till, after the 
lapse of three centuries, Christianity 
erected its standard and unfurled its 
banner on the mighty ruin of Pagan- 
ism in the Roman empire, and added 
a new lustre to the diadem of the 
Cesars. And what wrought this won- 
drous change? Not human might or 
power ;—not the wealth, or ease, or 
honour of this world, displayed as 
baits for the ambitious, the slothful, 
or the covetous; no adventitious ‘aux- 
iliary aidéd its progress. No! “ mag- 
na est veritas,” “truth is great, and 
will prevail!” And it has prevailed; 








in spite of the sophistry of infidelity, — 
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the oppression of power,—the sarcasm 
of folly,—the bold blasphemy of im- 
piety ; in spite of the sensuality, the 
heartlessness, and the inconsistency of 
its pretended friends. Christian TRUTH 
is divine and imperishable.—“ The grass 
withereth ; the flower fadeth; but the 
word of the Lord remaineth for ever.” 

The present state of Christianity is 
an interesting and important subject 
of inquiry, and it will be our attempt, 
in these papers, to delineate the most 
striking features in the Re.icious 
Wor.tp. We hope to throw light 
upon some of those evils which pre- 
vent the progress of truth, and to ren- 
der more prominent the awful respon- 
sibility of the inhabitants of this coun- 
try, whose means for information and 
improvement are so much more abun- 
dant than those of any other, and who 
are justly required to be proportion- 
ably the models of Christian character 
and feeling. 

Those who are accustomed to form 
opinions from superficial observation, 
will hardly conceive that there are 
few changes on the earth in general, 
which do not, more or less, immedi- 
ately or remotely, affect the religious 
world. _Sometimes their effects are 
too obvious to need the smallest 
attempt at illustration, while, in other 
cases, they act more as an alterative 
on the constitution of society at large, 
and imperceptibly, but not the less 
certainly, alter the moral pulsation of 
a country. Literature—the arts — 
science—all contribute to the forma- 
tion of individual character, not only 
in an intellectual, but in a moral, 
sense. Personal. aggrandizement, or 
personal adversity, materially contri- 
butes to the tone of individual mora- 
lity; and, as the whole always takes 
its character from its various parts, 
the literature, and commerce, and 
polity of a nation as effectually change 
the national moral feeling, as they do 
that of individuals. 

Immediately connected with the ad- 
vance of any people in the march of 
mind, and their attainment of commer- 
cial or political importance, is a refine- 
ment of manners, which invariably 
shews itself in the observance of the 
established usages, or, at least, of 
those which are by common consent 
deemed decorous ; and this is verified, 
not merely in the rules of courtesy, 
but also in matters of higher moment. 
Our own country, for instance, is called 
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a Christian country ; a national eccle- 
siastical establishment is intimately 
interwoven with the constitution ; 
hence a peculiar importance is at- 
tached to religious institutions ; since 
all those who acknowledge the value 
of our polity generally, must, like- 
wise, admit that of this particular part 
of it, a violation of the usages of which 
is consequently shunned by many, who 
otherwise would probably neglect even 
the externals of religion. In addition 
to this, custom, education, and a va- 
riety of other causes, contribute not a 
little to the heightening this part of 
the national character. In proportion 
then to the refinement attendant epon 
literary advancement, will be the ob- 
servance of the decencies of religion, 
This unquestionably is in many re- 
spects a great advantage, as the pre- 
sent state of society in this country 
will sufficiently shew, since, for any 
distinction which we may possess, we 
are indebted to the high standard of 
morality, erected by Christianity 
among us, and operating in very many, 
perhaps in most instances, through 
the above-mentioned proximate cause. 

But, in another point of view, this 
state of things is productive of very 
great and momentous evils, and 
though some, without doubt, arise 
from the abuse of such a system, yet 
many others are such as might be 
reasonably expected from its intrinsic 
character. It has a tendency to make 
us forget that “the kingdom of God 
is within ;” or, in other words, to in- 
duce us to give up the spirituality in 
the external observance of religion ; 
to transfer the power to the form of 
godliness. Itis not the bowing of the 
knee, but the homage of the heart, 
not the prostration of the body, but 
of the scul, which God demands. 

The greatest and most deeply ag- 
gravated guilt does not arise from 
animal, but from intellectual sins. The 
thoughtlessly taking of the holy Name 
‘in vain,” is not so flagrant a crime 
as the deliberate arraignment of the 
Creator at the bar of human reason, 
the cherishing of enmity against him 
in the depths of the spirit, the writh- 
ings of the soul in discontent at his 
dispensations, or the condemning him 
for cruelty, or injustice, or impurity. 
Each crime. is estimated according to 
the excellency of the faculty employed 
in its perpetration, and each religious 
service according to the same ratio. 
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Hf, then, after all our talk, in the midst 
of such advantages, appearances are 
held so false and deceptive—But why 
t the case? What is the fact ?— 
pat the deceacies of religion are 
gaore attended to than they were a 
few years since, is a matter of no 
—— bat that, in proportion to 
e increase of population, there is 
are spiritual, vital Christianity, is 
exceedingly doubtful. Do not the 
spirit and taste of the age justify an 
exactly contrary surmise ? Where shall 
we look forthe high, martyrdom-dar- 
jag spirit, which once characterized 
the professors of the Christian faith ? 
Where, among nominal Christians, 
even for the identifying character of 
jety? Can we mistake the formal, 
heartless, vapid observance of esta- 
blished customs, for deep devotion of 
heart? Where is elicited, as of old, 
the exclamation, “ See how these 
Christians love one another ?” 
fn the vanity fair of this world, these 
soi-disant pilgrims now consider it no 
degradation not to be distinguished 
from the residents and dealers: else 
whence this confermity to their dress, 
their employment, their manners, their 
conversation? and this too in those 
who prate most about evangelical 
doctrines, &c. &e. &e. If a minister 
venture from the pulpit to arraign 
their condact, they direct him, in their 
ne cant, to preach Christ, and to 
ve morality to schoolmen and bigots. 
They tell him—compassionate souls ! 
—that it will not.do to attack preju- 
dices too abruptly ; that it does not 
become us to imsist on such precise- 
hess and puritanism ; that by verging 
a littl toward the world, we recom- 
mend religion, and induce worldings 
toembrace it. —Out upon them! Is the 
truth of God to be thus handled? Is 
the great standard of Christian mora- 
lity ‘to he thas lowered? Are these 
mean artifices to be countenanced? Is 
this strange fire to be offered on the 
altar of the Lord? and shall we sitby, 
and behold, without exclaiming against 
this impiety? No! thank God, there 
are many ministers, and pure Chris- 
tians, in whom the spirit of the mar- 
tyrs glows, who do mourn, and pray, 
and labour for the growth of the 
charebh ; men who truckle not to po- 
puler opinion, who ask not popular 
applause,who protest against the dese- 
eration of that holy name by which 
they are called. If the ageney of these 
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men fail, God will take the matter into 
his own hands. . 

The present aspect of the religious 
world resembles the state of the at- 
mosphere in tropical climates previous 
to a hurricane, wrapt in a deathlike 
silence, and oppressively sultey, when, 
as if nature could not be relieved in 
ordinary methods, it is violently agi- 
tated by a contest of elements, which 
seems to threaten universal ruin. The 
observers of the signs of the times 
will anderstand us. When the ebureh 
has slept, in former days, she has been 
roused by the thunder of persecution, 
and has awoke to sorrew, and confu- 
sion, and gloom, and darkness ! 

E. E. E. 
BS 


SOLITARY HOURS. 
(Continued from col. 57.) 
No, ViIT.—On Submission to the Divine 
Will. 


“ Tf friendless in a vale of tears I stray, 
Where briers wound, and thorns perplex my 


way, 
Still = ll steady soul thy gooduess see, 
And with strong confidence lay hold on thee ; 
With equal eye my various lots receive, 
Resign’d to die, or resolute to live; 
Prepar’d to kiss the sceptre or the rod, 
While God is seen in all, and all in God.” 
Mrs. BARBAULD. 
I wave remarked, in the preceding 
number, that no individual whatever 
can, in the nature of things, be en- 
tirely exempt from some species. or 
other of suffering, while in this world; 
and the observation may be confirmed 
by an appeal to the universal experi- 
ence of mankind. As the subjeet, 
therefore, must be necessarily interest- 
ing to every human being, f purpose, 
in the subsequent observations, te 
suggest a few considerations, which, 
if accompanied by the divine blessing, 
will be calculated to render men sub- 
missive under the most trying dispen- 
sations of Providence. 

I wish it, however, to be distinetly 
understood, that, in the present ‘in- 
stance, I address myself exclusively 
to those who have been brought to the 
exercise of a saving faith in the doc- 
trines of the gospel; and such indi- 
viduals have frequently the greatest 
share of worldty adversity ; for it is 
through much tribulation that they 
must enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
To those who are yet in a state of 
nature, the following remarks cannot 
be at all applicable; for I dare not 
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utter a single consolatory sentence to 
them, while God assures us, that he is 
angry with the wicked every day. 

In the first place, then, I observe, 


~ that Christian resignation, or patience 


under affliction, is acommanded duty. 
To quete the various passages of 
scripture, in which the exercise of 
patience under suffering is enjoined, 
would be to extend the limits of this 
article to an unnecessary length. Suf- 
fice it to remark, that in one place we 
are commanded “ to possess our souls 
in patience ;” in another, to “let pa- 
tience have her perfect work ;” and, in 
a third, “‘to follow after patience.” 
Now, though in some cases there may 
be a distinguishable difference be- 
twixt the terms patience and resigna- 
tion, yet they are, in the instances now 
adduced, intended to represent the 
same duty; and the command of God 
should ever be the rule of the Chris- 
tian’s conduct. He being the sove- 
reign proprietor of all things in heaven 
and in earth, has an indisputable right 
to require of his creatures whatever 
seemeth good in his sight; and it 
surely follows, as a natural conse- 
quence, that it is our reasonable ser- 
vice to offer a willing and ready obe- 
dience to all his commands. 

But, independently of our relation 
to him in common with others, we 
stand, as Christians, in the infinitely 
more endearing connexion of his 
adopted children. Now, if we are so 
pre-eminently distinguished by our 
Maker, from the vast majority of human 
intelligences, both as it regards our 
present privileges and future prospects 
of immortal bliss, we are unquestion- 
ably, on that account, under peculiar 
and additional obligation to yield a 
constant and unreserved obedience to 
his sovereign authority. We profess, 
too, to be his obedient people, and if 
we are so in one respect, we ought -in 
common consistency to be so in every 
other. -He will not receive, at our 
hands, a partial compliance with his 
sacred injunctions. And consequently, 
unless, as far as is in our power, we 
are punctual in the performance of 
every known duty, our profession -of 
being his cbedient children will be 
but a mere mockery of his majesty. 

Let those, therefore, who are suffer- 
ing-from the adverse dispensations of 
divine Providence, ever recollect, that 
it is the commanded pleasure of their 
heavenly Father, that they should be 

86.—VOL. VIII. 





patient and resigned under every 
aflliction. Itis by a cheerful submis- 
sion to his will they will manifest an 
anxiety to obey his commands in all 
things, even as the angels do in 
heaven. 

But we are further incited to the 
exercise of resignation, by the example 
of Christ. It was indispensably ne- 
cessary, in order to redeem a ruined 
world, that he should for a time aban- 
don the glory and forego the felicity 
of heaven, that he might assume our 
nature, and suffer and die in our 
room, that by his sufferings and death 
he might execute those glorious and 
stupendous designs respecting our 
salvation, which were resolved on by 
the Divine Three, in the counsels of 
etervity. In the fulness of time, Christ 
Jesus accordingly appeared; and 
although, from the first breathings of 
his terrestrial existence, to the mo- 
ment in which he uttered his expiring 
groan, history exhibits one continued 
scene of corporeal and mental suffer- 
ing, yet, under the accumulated 
miseries to which he was subject, we 
never hear one murmuring expression 
escape his lips, nor witness the least 
indication of a discontented mind. 
On the contrary, the whole tenor of his 
conversation and conduct furnishes us 
with the most satisfactory evidence of 
his unreserved resignation to the pur- 
poses of his heavenly Father. Even 
in the dread contemplation of that 
crisis, in which the powers of dark- 
ness were either to be completely 
vanquished, or to prove victorious,— 
and to his human feelings, and human 
nature, the momentous scenes of Geth- 
semane and Mount Calvary mast have 
assumed a very appalling aspect,— 
yet, I say, even in the anticipation of 
those overwhelming sorrows and 
excruciating sufferings which there 
awaited him, we can discover no indi- 
cations of a murmuring spirit. In 
addressing his supplications to his 
heavenly Father, he did, indeed, pray 
that if it were possible the cup of afflic- 
tion might pass from him ; yet, in the 
very same breath, he adds, in the lan- 
guage of resignation, ‘“‘ Not my will, 
O God, but thine be done.” 

If, then, the Saviour of mankind did 
evince such perfect resignation to the 
divine will, under all the extreme and 
varied sufferings to which he was sub- 
ject, shall not we, who are his ayowed 
disciples, imitate the conduct of our 
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Lord and Master? If he was the sub- 
ject of manifold pains and sufferings 
while in this world, we, his followers, 
must reasonably expect to be, in some 
measure at least, participants of the 
same fate; for “the disciple is not 
above his master, nor the servant 
above his lord.’”’—And if he did evince 
such invariable resignation under all 
his sufferings, so we should breathe 
the same spirit, and evidence the same 
conduct, for it is our imperative daty 
to imitate his example. And, as a 
farther inducement to the exercise of 
resignation, we should ever recollect, 
that, in degree, our sufferings can bear 
no comparison with those of our Sa- 
viour; in addition to which, the pains 
that he endured, were the punishment 
of sins not his own; whereas ours are 
the chastisements of an indulgent 
Father, for our own transgressions. 

The example cf many of the people 
of God, and even of the men of this 
world, may-be adduced as a farther 
motive to the exercise of submission 
under the afflictive dispensations of 
Providence. We are commanded to 
be followers of those who, through 
faith and patience, are now inheriting 
the promises; and the apostle Paul 
urges us to follow him as far as he fol- 
lowed Christ. Now, those who are 
acquainted with the exercises of the 
people of God in all ages, must be 
aware with what resignation they have 
submitted to the various and painful 
trials which they were called on to 
endure. 

Let us contemplate the extreme and 
various sufferings to which Job was 
subjected; and behold him giving 
every evidence of resignation under 
them. Abraham too, when called on 
by the God whom he served, to offer 
up, as‘a sacrifice, the child of promise, 
and to‘accomplish the revolting deed 
by his own hand, did not hesitate one 
moment in complying with the request 
of his Maker; but in the exercise of 
faith, and submission to the Divine 
will, he went up to Mount Agar, for 
the express purpose of carrying the 
heavenly mandate into complete exe- 
cution. In the history of the apostle 
Paul, we are also furnished with a 
beautifal example of patience under 
affliction, or resignation to the adverse 
dispensations of Providence. He enu- 
merates the many dangers to which 
he had been exposed,—the many ob- 
stacles he-had had to surmount,—the 





many pains he had suffered, and the 
privations he had endured, and ex- 
presses his firm conviction, that in 
every city he parposed to visit, bonds 
and imprisonment awaited him ;—yet 
he adds, that he had learned, in what- 
ever state he was, therewith to be 
content. 

I might easily have mentioned many 
other instances. recorded in the in- 
spired volume, of submission to the 
will of Heaven; and it were easy to 
produce innumerable cases of the same 
kind from the history of God’s people 
in later ages of the world; but the 
limits of this article forbid me to en- 
large. From the examples, however, 
already referred to, we may see sufli- 
cient evidence of the exercise of this 
Christian grace ; and it is the duty of 
those who are governed by the same 
principles, to imitate a conduct so 
truly excellent; for Jehovah has given, 
both in his word and by the dispensa- 
tions of his providence, the most an- 
equivocal testimonies of the approba- 
tion with which he regards the exer-- 
cise of resignation under affliction; 
and whatever he sanctions and ap- 
proves, it is our indispensable duty to 
perform. 

But we have also seen, in the con- 
duct of the men of this world, very 
striking examples of patience under 
affliction. The pages of ancient his- 
tory teem with truly astonishing ac- 
counts of the fortitude and resignation 
with which thousands of Greeks and 
Romans have borne up under the 
heavy calamities with which they have 
been visited; and shall the discon- 
tented spirit of Christians under the 
afflictions incident to life, permit it to 
be said, that the conduct of many of 
the ancient heathen philosophers was 
in this respect more admirable than 
theirs?) They had no religious conso- 
lations to operate favourably on their 
minds, in bearing with submission the 
calamities of life; and shall Chris- 
tians, who have all the sublime and 
unparalleled inducements arising from 
the promises of the gospel} and pros- 
pects of eternal felicity, be found mur- 
muring and discontented when suffer- 
ing from the afflictive hand of Heaven? 
Let not your conduct, my Christian 
friends, furnish the world with an op- 
portunity of saying, that the dictates 
of a false philosophy are more capable 
of administering consolation to the 
tind, when suffering ander affliction, 
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than the doctrines of the gospel of 
Jesus. 

The purposes for which our afflic- 
tions are sent, should lead us to the 
exercise of resignation under them. 
The advancement of God’s glory is 
one of the principal ends for which he 
visits his children with afflictive dis- 
pensations. This is the great and 
ultimate end of all his works,—in the 
kingdom of nature, of providence, and 
of grace; and his glory is greatly pro- 
moted when his people are resigned 
to the trying dispensations of his plea- 
sure. What glory resulted to the 
Supreme Being, from the willing and 
ready sabmission of Abraham to the 
injunction of his Maker! And how 
greatly was the glory of God advanced 
by the patience and resignation of 
Job! Some of the heathen philoso- 
phers have represented a man resign- 
edly struggling with adversity, as the 
most pleasing spectacle which their 
gods could possibly behold; and we 
may venture to assert, that there is no 
individual in the creation of God, on 
whom he deigns to look with a greater 
measure of complacency, than on the 
Christian, who, while suffering severely 
from his hand, bears his afflictions 
with a resigned spirit, never permit- 
ting one murmuring thought to arise 
in his mind. Now, as the glory of 
God is the great end in all he does, so 
it should also be the primary object 
of our lives; and as submission to his 
will is greatly calculated to advance 
his glory, we should be ever striving 
to attain it, under our heaviest afftic- 
tions. 

I have often admired the resigned 
conduct of a pious Christian, of whom 
I have read. Having been closely 
confined to his bed for the protracted 
period of ten years, and having suf- 
fered the most excruciating pains, with 
little or no intermission, during that 
time ;—a friend, who had often won- 
dered at his patience under his afflic- 
tions, asked him, whether he could be 
content to bear the same pains during 
a similar period? He immediately 
replied, *‘ Yes, for ten thousand years, 
so that I might thereby be furnished with 
an opportunity of glorifying God.” Oh 
that every Christian, of the present 
day, breathed the same spirit! 

Another purpose for which the Deity 
visits his creatures with trials, is, that 
he may thereby advance their eternal 
good. ‘ Our light affliction,” says the 





apostle of the Gentiles, “‘which is but 
for a moment, worketh for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” Weare often appointed to suf- 
fer from the dispensations of Heaven, 
with a view of weaning our affections 
more effectually from the things of this 
world. It is a melancholy fact, sub- 
stantiated by the experience of every 
follower of Jesus, that Christians, in 
the day of health and prosperity, are 
so apt to become inordinately attached 
to this perishable state of existence, 
as to forget the duties they owe to 
their God, and thereby to endanger 
the safety of their souls. The affairs 
of this world too often acquire so pow- 
erful an ascendancy over their minds, 
that the things which belong to their 
everlasting peace are excladed from 
their contemplation. They begin to 
place their happiness in terrestrial 
objects and enjoyments, and to neglect 
the great concerns of a future world. 
Hence, the Most High, in his love and 
pity, by sending them his chastening 
rod, gives them to see the vanity of 
all earthly things,—and their atter in- 
sufficiency to administer happiness: 
and thus they are led to abandon all 
confidence in them, and to seek for 
felicity in the exercises of religion, 
and in the enjoyment of the favour of 
God. Now, surely it is far better that 
Christians should experience the afflic- 
tive dispensations of Providence, when 
their hearts are thereby weaned from 
worldly things, than that their affec- 
tion towards them, and confidence in 
them, should be permitted to increase, 
until death, too late, discloses their 
folly ; and, as it is for this purpose 
that our afflictions are sent us, it surely 
becomes us to be patient and resigned 
under them. 

But, independently of an inordinate | 
attachment to the world, there are 
numerous other sins of which we are 
guilty, to prevent the future commis- 
sion of which, it is that our afflictions 
are sent us. The best of Christians, 
while in this world, are the subjects of 
much imperfection. Every day they 
are departing from the commandments 
of God, either in thought, word, or 
deed; and are in danger of imbibing 
the spirit and practices of the world. 
Now it is for the purpose of remind- 
ing his people of their sins, and of his 
hatred of sin, that he visits them with 
the rod of his anger. And say, Chris- 
tians, whether it is not better, that 
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your heavenly Father should now visit 
you with the afflictive dispensations of 
his providence, in order that you may 
be saved from endless wrath, and be 
made the heirs of eternal life,—than 
that he should withhold from you the 
manifestations of his displeasure, and 
allow you to go on in your sins, with- 
out thinking of the unavoidable ten- 
dency of your conduct, until you had 
entered the territories of another world, 
in which you must be miserable for 
ever? If the former case be prefer- 
able to the latter, instead of murmur- 
ing at the sufferings you may be called 
to endure, you ought to feel the live- 
liest emotions of gratitude to your 
kind Benefactor for these painful visi- 
tations. 

If, when labouring under some bodily 
affliction, we apply to some earthly 
physician for his assistance, we readily 
go through the course of regimen, or 
submit to the operation, which he pre- 
scribes, however painful the one or 
the other may be. And shall we not 
willingly endure and submit to the 
afflictive dispensations of Providence, 
however repugnant they may be to 
our natural feelings, when they are 
intended to advance our eternal in- 
terests? 

(To be continued.) 
ee 
ON BENEVOLENCE. 
« As some lone miser, visiting his store, 
Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o’er, 
Hoards after hoards his rising raptares fill, 
Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still: 
Thus to my breast alternate passions rise, 
Pleas’d with each good that Heaven to man 
supplies ; 
Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall, 
To see the sum of human bliss so small ; 


™ And oft I wish amidst the scene to find 
\» Some spot fo real happiness consign’d, 


Where my worn soul, each wand’ring hope at 


rest 
May gather bliss, to see my fellows blest.” 
GOLDsMITH. 


BENEVOLENCE is one of the most en- 
dearing qualities of the Divine mind; 
the nearer, therefore, any rational be- 
ing approximates to him in this qua- 
lity, the more amiable and venerable 
he must be amongst men. There must 
have been a point in eternity, when all 
spiritual, animate, and inanimate be- 
ings were nonentities; and, with re- 
spect to this, it matters nothing where 
we place the great work of creating. 
The Deity must have existed alone ; 
when no being besides himself existed 
but in embryo, when all nature was a 





void ; and it was then the Divine mind, 
in the plenitude of its own benevo- 
lence, contemplated with ineffable de- 
light the myriads of beings to which 
his power would giveexistence. Divine 
benevolence being pure, and disinter- 
ested, is such as no mortal bosom can 
possess; it is unoriginated in its mo- 
tives, boundless in its nature, and in- 
comprehensible in its designs. Purer 
than the waters of the river that makes 
glad the city of God, it flows, not only 
to this atom of the universe, the earth, 
but through the whole of universal na- 
ture, diffusing felicity, being, and sta- 
bility to all. 

In the slight view we shall take at 
present of this divine disposition, we 
shall briefly notice a few of the various 
combinations and dependencies of hu- 
man society ; from which, after all that 
can be said against the present state 
of things, and of the evils which spring 
from it, arise pleasures that more than 
compensate for those evils that man- 
kind have to endure. And as human 
felicity can never be unalloyed or per- 
petual, that society must approximate 
nearest to perfection where there is the 
greatest aggregate of happiness; and 
in sucha world where there are so many 
causes of disappointment, and so much 
anxiety and distress, the happiness of 
man must be increased in a great de- 
gree, by the influence of benevolence. 
For to a person in suffering, it at least 
pours the balm of consolation into his 
mind, to meet with one who condoles 
with him, even if he hag it not in his 
power to remove the causes of his mi- 
sery. Man, it has often been observed, 
possesses very strong sympathies, in 
which there is an harmony that soothes 
the sorrows and enhances the pleasures 
of the present life. Where are there 
stronger ties? where more delicious 
joys? where more permanent bliss, 
than in that oneness of soul which often 
subsists, and ought always to subsist, 
between a man and the object of his 
affection? It is here we must look for 
the nearest approach amongst men, to 
perfect benevolence; for here there is 
the purest reciprocal good-will. 

A mutual natural affection has wisely 
been given to the sexes, than which, 
when matured into esteem, and esteem 
into love, if they are virtuous and so- 
ber minds, purer felicity cannot be in 
this sublunary state. For out of this 
union arises one of those relations 
universally coveted, that of parent; 
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every person being desirous to be the 
progenitor of a virtuous, healthful, and 
happy offspring. In this relation, be- 
nevolence is aided and strengthened 
by natural affection, and is unalloyed, 
substantial, and in some degree per- 
manent. - 

There are afew morose, selfish, and 
cowardly minds, who resist every 
inducement to a lasting attachment. 
They imagine that every one, like them- 
selves, has no other motives, desire, or 
esteem, but what originates in the 
slight impulses of momentary passion. 
Interest is the only bond by which they- 
can be held, and it is as fragile as an 
icicle, as uncertain as the wind; like 
the syrens of old, they will charm for 
a season, butitis to the destruction of 
those who hearken to them. Ridicule 
is their weapon, with which they assail 
even every appearance of virtue; for 
nothing can be so offensive to their 
sight as integrity, or a glorious action 
achieved by disinterested benevolence ; 
it is a feast for them to devour the re- 
putation of another, in this they de- 
light, in this they rejoice, and from 
this they derive their greatest felicity ; 
like the hyenas, they destroy not only 
the living, but feed with complacency 
on the putrefied carcases of the dead. 

Man, perhaps, is the most curious 
and interesting object of contempla- 
tion that presents itself to the mind. 
Reason staggers even under the faint 
notions we have of the Deity ; of his 
nature and perfections, perbaps it may 
be unhesitatingly affirmed we are to- 
tally ignorant. Man has neither ideas 
nor notions, but what he receives 
through the medium of the senses, or by 
the secret operations of his mind ; 
therefore ofa spiritual, intangible, and 
invisible Being, he can attain no cer- 
tain knowledge, either of his nature or 
his perfections. We see some of the 
effects of the secret operations of na- 
ture, in the beautifal and surprising 
productions that she constantly pre- 
sents to our view. But the nature of 
the substance on which she operates, 
is altogether beyond the grasp of hu- 
man intellect.—But when we turn our 
attention to man himself, and to the va- 
rious fashions, customs, virtues, and 
vices, and investigate the influence they 
have upon his individual or collective 
happiness, we arrive at some impor- 
tant and certain conclusions. If he be 
uncivilized and barbarous; if he be 
polished and vicious; if he be intelli- 
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gent and virtuous, wise and beneyo- 
lent, the result is sufficiently obvious. 
If the former of these obtain, he is 
wretched and contemptible ; if the lat- 
ter, he attains to that perfection of fe- 
licity for which he is qualified, and of 
which his nature, situation, and cir- 
cumstances will admit. 

The ancient Grecians and Romans 
always possessed a great degree of 
what may be called national benevo- 
lence; many and great were the civil 
contentions between the different or- 
ders of these states, but on any threat- 
ening calamity presenting itself, either 
to the republic, or any part of it, a mu- 
tual good-will stimuiated each of them 
to noble and generous actions. The 
Athenians suffered one of the most il- 
lustrious cities of antiquity to be con- 
sumed in one general conflagration, 
for the preservation of the other states 
of Greece. We may name also the 
renowned Leonidas and his brave com- 
panions, who nobly perished at the 
straits of Thermopyle, in the defence 
of their country. To these we may add 
those magnanimous Romans who suf- 
fered themselves to be immolated for 
the public good; and he who volun- 
tarily offered himself to be buried alive 
in the Campus Martius, to avert some 
public calamity portended by the su- 
perstitious prodigies credited by his 
countrymen. Nor have we a less con- 
spicuous example in Regulus, who, 
a captive at Carthage, was commis- 
sioned by the Carthaginians to treat 
with his countrymen, and persuade 
them to peace; but instead of peace, 
he advised them to pursue the war with 
renewed vigour, and then returned, ra- 
ther than break his oath, to his con- 
querors to certain death. 

But besides these examples, the 
Romans had a custom, better adapted 
to illustrate this subject, which has 
always been admired, and is far more 
deserving of the admiration and imi- 
tation of mankind. For those citizens 
most eminent for wisdom, experience, 
and virtue, used to sit at home, or walk 
up and down in the forum for a certain 
number of hours every morning, to be 
consulted gratis, by all such as had 
need of their advice, either in their do- 
mestic, civil, or public affairs. ‘There 
is no article,” as a judicious and ele- 
gant writer has observed, “‘in which 
the wisdom of the ancients may more 
justly be held forth as an example to 
modern times, than the judicious me- 
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thod they pursued at this critical sea- 
son of every young man’s life, to im- 
prove his mind and qualify him for 
public action.” 

Perhaps there is not a more inter- 
esting object to the Deity himself than 
to see a kind and benevolent parent 
watching over the person and happi- 
ness of a vigorous and virtuous off- 
spring ; while, on the other hand, there 
is not a more execrable being, than a 
cruel and tyrannical father, one who 
has neither the feeling of a brute nor 
the reason ofa man. When thinking 
upon this subject, I often imagine the 
former stands in the same relation to 
his family as the Deity to the universe; 
the guardian and dispenser of felicity 
to the whole; the latter as a fury of 
the infernal regions, tormenting not 
the guilty, but the innocent and de- 
fenceless. What object can be more 
interesting than a venerable grandsire, 
to whose aspect age has added much 
that is respectful, surrounded by a nu- 
merous progeny, that are to be as so 
many of his representatives in the busy 
scenes of life, when he has sunk into 
the shades. Each one is desirous to 
have his smile and his blessing; each 
hearkens to his counsel as to an oracle, 
experience having stamped wisdom on 
his sentences, whilst his tried bene- 
volence gives to them an irresistible 
charm. But what a contrast, and how 
often may it be seen, when cruelty and 
crime are transmitted from the parent 
to the offspring ; whenage hasunstrung 
the nerves, and weakness stolen im- 
perceptibly through the frame, that the 
hoary head and the infirmities of years 
have become the contempt and ridi- 
cule of those who ought to have sung 
oa acted with the Northamptonshire 

‘oet ;— 


“And now, my parents, helping you is sweet,— 
7” « > * * 


I'll be thy cratch, my father, lean on me; 
Weakness knits stubborn whilé it’s bearing 


thee: 
And hard shall fall the shock of fortune’s frown, 
To eke thy sorrows, ere it breaks me down. 
My mother, too, thy kindness shall be met, 
And ere I’m able will I pay the debt; 
For what thou’st done, and what gone through 
for me, 
My hates sixpence will I break with 
thee : 
And when my dwindied sum won’t more divide, 
Then take it all—to fate I’ll leave the rest; 
In helping thee I'll always feel a pride, 
Nor think I’m happy till ye both are blest.” 


Sheffield, Nov. 2nd, 1825. BaARONIvs. 
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Essay 1. 
IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 
(Continued from col. 43.) 


Tuvero crede omnino, certumque teneto, 
( Never, hoc principium est, fundamentumque 
utis ) 


Eternam esse animi naturam, et prorsus ab omni 
Parcarum imperio exemptam, nil fata timere. 


With disappointment, penury, and pain? 

No: Heaven’s immortal spring shall yetarrive, 
And man’s majestic beauty bloom again, 
Bright through th’ prec f year of Seee'e tri- 

armphant reign,” 

THE very nature of temporal vicissi- 
tudes carries with it a powerful argu- 
ment in favour of a future state of 
existence, and of the agency of a su- 
perior Being. 

The different parts of inanimate 
nature, from the highest to the lowest, 
continue in the order of eminence ; the 
strong taking precedence of the feeble, 
and the greater of the less. But they 
observe not this order with respect to 
man, neither does it exist in the vicis- 
situdes of the human race. And ifthe 
course of inanimate nature be inter- 
rupted by a superior power, (as that 
of man,) and things be removed. from 
their proper places, this order is de- 
ranged. From the establishment of 
these points, it is intended to prove, by 
analogy, that the present life is not the 
final state of man, and that there is 
One to whom all things are subject. 

The several parts of inanimate na- 
ture pass away in the order of emi- 
nence. Lesser lights fade before the 
sun, and the apparently largest stars 
shine the brightest. The waters of the 
ocean remain, but the little rivulets 
are dried up. Mountains are seen afar 
off, but the intervening hills are lost. 
The earth continues in its course, and 
“ seed-time and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and day 
and night,” have not ceased ; but king- 
doms of the earth have passed away, 
and all the testimonials of their hav- 
ing once existed, are,—the ruins of 
their noblest cities—the fragments of 
architectural grandeur—the crumbling 
records of their mighty ones. The tree 
of the forest continues through many 
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winters. but the tender plant perishes 
in a single night. 

We instinctively admit a variety in 
the grandeur and duration of inani- 
mate nature, when we look with as- 
tonishment on the mountains that have 
stood for ages—with gratitude on the 
sun, as the source of light—with fear- 
ful awe on the ocean, as the mighty 
reservoir of the waters. We gaze 
more attentively on a “fenced city” 
than on an obscure village. The vast 
extent of the former, the magnificence 
of its buildings, and the probable du- 
ration of its existence, give it in our 
estimation a remarkable pre-eminence. 
«« Who that from Alpine heights bis labouring 


eye 

Shoots round the wide horizon to survey 

Nilas or Ganges rolling bis bright wave 

Through mountains, plains, through empires 
black with shade, 

And continents of sand, will tarn bis gaze 

To mark the windings of a scanty rill, 

That marmors at bis feet?” 

If the course of inanimate nature be 
interrupted by a superior power, as 
that of man, or things be removed 
from their natural situation by human 
art, the order of eminence is no longer 
observed. Many of the admired ve- 


getable prodactions of other lands, 
when transplanted into our own, be- 
come sickly, and die sooner than the 
most ignoble weed that is nourished 


in its native soil. The axe is laid to 
the root of the oak, but the woodman 
suffers the sapling to remain in its 
place. 

That man ranks highest in the scale 
of earthly beings, that he possesses 
qualities indicative of superiority over 
things animate and inanimate in this 
world, is admitted as an axiom ; yet it 
may be proved altogether, though in 
the present instance it suffices to as- 
sure ourselves that he is superior to 
the latter. If inanimate things pre- 
serve amongst themselves the order of 
eminence, and man be able to subvert 
that order, it follows that man is supe- 
rior to them. 

That man is superior to inanimate 
nature, we have just shewn, and there- 
fore it does not observe the order of 
eminence with respect to him. The 
“monarch of an hundred states,” at 
the head of his powerful armies, lays 
waste the fairest countries of the globe. 
He changes the political, the moral, 
and even the physical order of things. 
“He subverts empires, and founds 
greater.” He levels the hills, and chan- 





ges the courses of rivers; and, as he 
may be of virtuous or of vicious incli- 
nation, he establishes the sovereignty 
of virtue through “ countless realms,” 
or leads into depravity by his own ex- 
ample a vast portion of the human 
race. These are his works, and they 
remain when the remembrance of him 
would have ceased, but for the asso- 
ciation which exists between them. 
One palace serves for a line of princes, 
and their statues remain in its halls 
long after them. 

If the several parts of inanimate na- 
ture, so long as they remain in their 
appointed place, observe the order of 
eminence towards each other—the in- 
ferior yielding to the superior; and if 
man, confessedly superior to inanimate 
nature, have an inferior duration; itis 
inferred that the present life is not the 
Jinal state of man. But this inference 
will follow of itself. How can we re- 
concile to reason the idea of things 
wrought by human invention having 
an existence beyond that of the human 
soul? Shall forms of inert matter re- 
main a memento of annihilated mind? 

The vicissitudes incident to man do 
not occur in the order of eminence, 
Every age and situation of life is 
equally liable to them. Neither youth, 
riches, strength, nor virtae can claim 
exemption from distressing vicissitade 
and death. Affliction in many in- 
stances is seen to lie heaviest on the 
good. Death frequently passes by the 
door of the poor man, and raises the 
cry of mourning in the house of the 
rich. He spares the helpless, and 
smites him who “‘rejoiceth in. his 
strength.” He-snatches away those 
who were the ornaments of society, 
and leaves the reprobate a continued ~ 
curse of the community to which he 
belongs. ‘‘ Were this world all,” it is 
reasonable to suppose that things 
would have a different order. He, 
whose wealth could procure him all 
the comforts of life, would most pro- 
bably retain his existence after the 
poor and indigent, to whom they were 
denied, had sunk intothe grave. The 
man of strength would live, and see 
many days, when the lamp of the fee- 
ble had ceased to barn. 

Man does not pass away in the order 
of eminence. And as inanimate natare 
is diverted from this order by the inter- 
ference of superior power, so the seem- 
ingly confased vicissitudes of human 
life must be referred to a still higher 
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wer controlling man,—and the being 
in whom it is vested is Gop. 

It may appear.to some an unneces- 
sary task for any one thus to argue, 
from analogy, the immortality of the 
soul, and the existence of Deity ; since, 
all nature cries aloud in all her works, 
“‘that there’s a power above,” and we 
may safely conclude, that 
“Tis the Divinity that stirs within us, 

’Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man.” 

Yet if, in the course of our lacubra- 
tions, we are enabled to shew by a 
series of reasoning, that nature in all 
her varieties points to the sublime 


truths of revelation, in doing so we | 





may possibly add conviction to our | 


own minds, and place a stumbling- 
block in the way of Infidelity. 


Dee. Sth, 1825. ZeELiM. 
GE 


ANALYSIS OF GEOLOGY. 


Doctor Ure, in his Dictionary of 
Chemistry, defines geology to be “a 
description of the stracture of the 
earth.” This subjectis interesting to 
man, because the earth is his habita- 
tion; and the body of man being com- 
posed of matter genial to the earth, 
and supported by matter vegetated 
from it, is confined thereto by the 
gravity of that matter; and although 
he wanders freely upon the surface of 
this sphere, no contrivance has hi- 
therto been perfected, to enable himto 
visit even the nearest planet which he 
observes floating in ether around him, 
viz. the moon: much less those supe- 
rior orbs which meander throughout 
that system of which the earth is a 
part. 

Geology naturally divides itselfinto 
two parts, viz. the minute and the mas- 
sive: and as the massive, in geology, 
are aggregations of the minute, it may 
not be amiss to treat of the minute in 
the first ir stance. 

The matter of the earth was created 
by the infinite Gop; and by him ar- 
ranged into the sphere we behold.— 
We have a beautiful and dignified ac- 
count of this great work from the in- 
spired pen of. that eminent legislator 
and divine, Moses; the greatest pro- 

et antiquity knew—a servant, faith- 

ul in the house of Jehovah, whose in- 
spired ordinances continued in force 
until the eternal Son of God, in the 
falness of time, superseded these or- 





dinances by. that divine effulgence, 
known to man under the endearing 
title of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The simple substances which com- 
pose the crust of the earth, are few in 
number; some of these are gases, 
which, while in the atmosphere, float 
in a state of fluidity ; yet when incor- 
porated with other substances, become 
solids, which in firmness and durabi- 
lity yield to none. The compound 
substances, however, are numerous; 
so much so, indeed, that a rich and 
almost endless variety of forms, hues, 
and kinds, present themselves to man, 
courting his inspection, in the crust of 
the earth. The manner in which these 
compound substances are formed, and 
the powers by which they are aggre- 
gated and continuedin union, exhibit 
to the mind of contemplation the wis- 
dom and power of the great Creator, 
exercised in creation, and in exercise 
throughout all the ages of the world. 

In the animal kingdom we behold a 
created energy, which we call animal 
life, and in the exercise of this energy 
we view animals, possessing the most 
perfect locomotion, eating, drinking, 
sleeping, increasing in volume, and 
renewing their strength by digesting 
corporeal aliment, from day to day. 
In the vegetable world, we perceive a 
similar energy, which we call vegeta- 
ble life, and in the exercise of this 
energy we see a seed germ forth from 
the earth, exhibit. luxuriant foliage, 
grow up intua plant, and,increasing in 
volume, arrive at and continue in ma- 
turity by secreting aliment from the 
earth, in which its roots are fixed, and 
from the gases and vapours of the at- 
mosphere into which its stem is projec- 
ted. Each of these manifestly live ; but 
it would, perhaps, be too much to say, 
“life ends here:” because, in our 
geological researches, we behold two 
created energies which correspond 
with those already noted, both in the 
activity of their operations and the 
determinate character of their re- 
sults, The first of these we denomi- 
nate chemical affinity, and the latter 
chemical polarity. 

Chemical affinity is that which dis- 
poses atoms of matter to unite, and to 
remain united, so firmly, that it ‘re- 
quires considerable force or ingenuity 
to separate them; these atoms, thus 
united, are called molecules. Che- 
mical polarity is that which disposes 
these molecules to assume a particu- 
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lat form, on their aggregating inte a 
mineral. The qaality of a mineral de- 
pends upon the nature of those mole- 
cules, and the forte by which they re- 
main dnited, and its forn: upon the 
free or circumscribed action of che- 
mical polarity upon its parts during 
its formation. 

Chemical affinity may be observed 
upon a large scale. Some minerals 
are fluid at one temperatare, and 
others at another. Quicksilver is 
fluid at the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere, while gold is solid; but gold 
becomes fluid when pressed by heat: 
this is also the case with other minc- 
rals. But whether a mineral is fluid 
or solid, its molecules remain the 
same. Water is fleid when the at- 
mosphere is temperate’; but it becomes 
solid wher the cold is intense, Salts 
are solid while dry, but they become 
fluid on being treated with moisture. 
Those alterations in the solidity of 
these substances do not, however, dis- 
unite the molecules; for although the 
molecules glide over each other freely 
when fluid, and are attaehed firmly 
when solid, the affinity which first 
united their parts, retains them in the 
state in which they were originally 
formed. Therefore, water may be ra- 
refied into vapour, or crystallized into 
snow or ice, but condensed vapour, 
and melted snow and ice, are water. 

Chemical polarity is most observa- 
ble upon a small scale. It is in that 
elegant variety of substances which 
we term crystals, where this energy is 
eminently conspicuous. Minerals, on 
slowly passing from a staie of heat to 
cold, or from wet to dry, are disposed 
to crystallize. When the molecules of 
these are in asituation to move freely, 
their crystals are perfect; when the 
molecules are obstructed in their 
movements, thecrystals are imperfect ; 
and when they are confined, crystalli- 
zation does not take place. It is in 
the peculiar forms of crystals that we 
note the power of chemical polarity. 
Every mineral crystallizes:into a par- 
ticular form, and the forms: of any 
number of crystals, produced by pre- 
cisely similar minerals, are similar, if 
perfect. 

We ask, what is chemical affinity ? 
what is chemical polarity? The best 
answer, perhaps, is, to ask, what is 
animal life? what is vegetable life? 
For, so subtle are these, that we can 
only conjecture what they are. Yet, 
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are these created energies so rife 
with life, that. they not only ani- 
mated, vegetated, affined, and erys- 
tallized, as primeval agents, but they 
have propagated their sevéral rela- 
tions from age to age, and, ronning 
parallel with the years of creation, 
continue in force and form to the pre- 
sent hour. We perceive that an ele- 
phant produces an elephant, and a 
mouse a mouse ; also that an acorn ve- 
getates into an oak, and a haw into q 
thorn; certain molecules united by 
chemical affinity from atoms of hydro- 
gen and oxygen, form water; and mu- 
riate of soda, acted upon by chemical 
polarity, reselves itself into crystals 
of a cubie form, and so on of all the 
rest; and by comparing the aecounts 
transmitted to us from all ‘antiquity 
during a period of nearly six thousand 
years, with our own observations, we 
perceive these energies continne in 
full vigour, because their results ‘are 
similar in all ages: When we con- 
template that consummate wisdom 
which devised, and that omnipotent 
| arm which created and launched forth 
| into space and time, these amazing 
energies, with force safficient to .en- 
| dure the incidents of ages, and unim- 
| paired to produce and reproduce at .- 
| this day as at their primal hour,—what 
| awe pervades, what admiration arises, 
| what devotion to Him, who, while he 
wields the spheres in their immensity, 
serenely regulates, by appropriate 
agents, even every minute operation 
therein, and possesses himself in 
peace ecstatic! 

The secretions by which animals 
and vegetables subsist, are from with- 
in—aliment, introduced by the mouth, 
is conveyed into the stomach of an ani- 
mal, there digested, and by appropri- 
ate vessels circulated throughout the 
whole frame; renewing and tnvigorat- 
ing in its passage every part; seme- 
what similar to this are the juices. se. 
ereted which the roots of a vegetable 
introduce thereim, as well as the gases 
absorbed by the leaves, &c. These 
replenish the plant internally; but 
crystals receive repletion by secre- 
tions from without. If you mark a 
crystal during its formation, the mark 
will be covered by its subsequent 
growth; but if you mark the bark of a 
tree, or wound the skin of an animal, 
the mark or scar will remain un- 
covered. 

Hf we cannot beliold chemical. afinity 

I 
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nor chemical polarity, neither can we 
behold what we call gravity—that 
principle by whose operation all the 
matter within a given distance of this 
or any other sphere tends towards it; 
nor can we behold that principle whose 
awful operations have overwhelmed 
with astonishment the generations of 
mankind, which we denominate elec- 
tricity; although the powerful and 
universal effects of both these princi- 
ples are visible throughout earth, seas, 
and skies: chemical affinity, however, 
seems to claim kindred with gravity, 
and chemical polarity with electricity : 
each varied in operation according to 
the order of infinite wisdom, subserv- 
ing the purposes of the Creator amidst 
his worlds. 

To sum up this reasoning would be 
to say, that affinity disposes the atoms 
of matter to union, and this union 
composes the molecules of a mineral ; 
that polarity disposes these molecules 
to assume a particular form, and this 
form is what we call a crystal. The 
manner of crystallization seems to be 
this : one side of amolecule is disposed 
to unite-with the side of another mo- 
lecule genial to itself; thus a certain 
figure is formed, and regular aggrega- 
tions increase the volume, preserving 
throughout the first character of the 
erystal, But as the moleculcs of one 
mineral have one form, and those of 
another mineral another form, and 
each is furaished with poles, attract- 
ing and repulsing like a magnet, so 
each mineral, in crystallizing, takes 
that form to which these circum- 
stances in its generation dispose its 
parts. Crystallization has, therefore, 
like animation and vegetation, general 
laws; and these laws give a form to 
each substance genial to that sub- 
stance: in fine, they give to every dis- 
tinct substance its own distinct form. 
Thus are the precious and the rare, 
those brilliant gems so valuable in 
commerce, called into existence from 

to age, and thus will they be called 
forth until the end of time. 

Something like the birth, the mata- 
rity, and death of minerals, may be 
traced, not indeed by an individual, 
for the term of their apparent life far 
exceeds that of the life of man, but 
by the united serutiny of a succession 
of men recording their observations. 
In mines and caverns of the earth 
these several stages are eminently vi- 
sible; and whoever bas looked into 





these with the mind of science, must 
have observed the resemblance be- 
tween the progress and wrecks of mi- 
neral life therein, and the progress 
and wrecks of vegetable life upon the 
earth’s surface. 

If we can only discover in their ef- 
fects the mighty causes which operate 
so decisively upon, and give such dis- 
tinct forms to matter, and alone know 
that they exist by what we perceive 
them perform, is it matter for wonder 
that the visual of man, clouded by in- 
carnation, can only see the great first 
cause, the Creator, in the material 
portions of his creation? I conceive 
not. We cannot suppose these mighty 
energies which act upon the grosser 
portions of the universe on so large a 
scale, and in so minute a way, to be 
spiritual: we hold them to be mate- 
rial, although far too subtile for our 
visual organs to detect; if then they 
are hidden from us, and the utmost acu- 
men of human reason is totally insuffi- 
cient to detect these same material 
agents, no wonder that the immaterial 
God,although omnipresent, is invisible 
to us. We behold him only ia his 
works ; but these proclaim him in lan- 
guage far too bold to be overlooked, 
too dignified to be contemned, too 
beaatiful to be other than admired, 
and too indurable to fleet away like 
the generations of man. In bloom 
from generation to generation, they 
display Jehovah to every age, and to 
every age alike. 

( To be continued. ) 
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STRICTURES ON DRESS. 


Mr. EpirTor. 

S1r,—I know not whether you will 
deem the subject of this paper too fri- 
volous to occupy the columns of your 
magazine ; but I am not going to pre- 
sent myself before you as the connois- 
seur of fashion, having neither ability 
nor inclination to gratify the profes- 
sional taste of tailors and mantua- 
makers. 

As a moralist, I take up the subject ; 
for within the territories of the moralist 
it unquestionably lies. But the sub- 
ject.of dress, even in its moral bearing. 
is not one of the most important :—still 
it is not unimportant; for whatever 
exerts an influence on the heart, or 
produces irregularity in the affections, 
ceases to be trifling. 
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Among the professors of Christianity, 
one class of persons is to be found, 
who appear to attach no importance 
whatever to dress, in a religious point 
of view. They seem to think, that there 
is no manner of connexion between a 
man’s piety and his apparel: and, 
acting on this principle, many of these, 
in their exhibition of finery and gran- 
deur, are restrained by nothing but 
their want of means. Another class 
of religious people exist, who almost 
place dress among the fundamentals 
of Christianity ; at least, they consider 
it of so much importance, that they 
can scarcely speak on the subject of 
religion, without alluding to it. Some 
of these are so consistently opposed 
to finery, as to exhibit a pitiful and 
slovenly negligence in their own ap- 
parel ; or they will have their garments 
so misshaped, as to make themselves 
singular and disgusting spectacles. 

Now both these are extremes :—the 
former, however, is Gnquestionably as 
much, more dangerous, as it is more 
common. 

That there is such a thing as excess 
and superfluity in dress, none will 
deny; but all must feel the impossi- 
bility of precisely ascertaining where 
sobriety ends and superfluity begins. 
It would be as ridiculous to dictate to 
aman what should be the exact cost 
and quality of his clothes, as to as- 
sign to each button its legitimate situ- 
ation, and to each scallop its legal 
dimensions. 

It is not only allowable, but even 
proper and decorous for people in dif- 
ferent circumstances and situations to 
dress differently; and hence, what 
would be extravagance in one, would 
be propriety in another, Every grade 
in society must therefore have a 
standard of its own; and even this 
standard will necessarily be fluctu- 
ating: many aberrations from it, 
provided they be not serious, must be 
tolerated. 

But notwithstanding the difficulty 
of ascertaining when the evil exists, 
still an evilit is, and that of a most 
substantial and pernicious character. 
We cannot take upon us to direct a 
person exactly how he is to dress in 
order to avoid superfluity; but we 
can refer every individual to that sense 
of propriety and decorum, which we 
are persuaded exists in every thinking 
mind, and which, if'carefully attended 
to, will not mislead him very far. Let 
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the reader then suffer: that inward 
monitor to speak, and it will perhaps 
ask the following questions,—* Does 
the expense of my clothes exceed my 
income? is it disproportionate to my 
other expenditure? does it seriously 
trench on my other comforts? wight 
I not, by a little more moderation and 
economy, be quite as decently and 
as comfortably arrayed, and have 
something to spare for those who find 
it difficult to procure clothing of any 
kind? do I dress in character, in a 
manner becoming my station? am I 
arrayed like a Christian? do I wear 
nothing in which I should be ashamed 
to appear in the presence of Jesus 
Christ and his holy angels? 

Very few are the instances in which, 
when there is a display of finery, there 
is is not also the love of it in the heart. 
Sometimes indeed it may happen, that 
young persons, in compliance with the 
absurd authority of their superiors, 
may dress in a way thatis repugnant 
to their feelings and judgment. But 
these are very rare cases; the gaudy 
exterior being generally a certain 
symptom of the lurking disease. Nay, 
in many cases there may be the exist- 
ence of an improper attachment to 
dress, when other causes may with- 
hold from an unbecoming exhibition ; 
there may be vanity in plain and 
homely attire. Still,it is the unfailing 
property of vanity to conduct to extra- 
vagance ; and the indulgence of extra- 
vagance always influences the passion. 

Now, the love of dress is certainly the 
most ignoble passion that can disgrace 
the heart of man. The affection must be 
characterized from its object ; but, of 
all the attributes and accidents of 
which man can boast, surely his cloth- 
ing must be the last. Character, piety, 
temper, intelligence, and many other 
things of an earthly nature, are un- 
speakably more valuable and impor- 
tant than dress. What degrading 
folly, then, does that person evince, 
who disregards all those noble objects, 
and suffers himself to be overcome 
with the grovelling, childish passion 
for fine clothes! A being, invested 
with intellectual and moral powers, 
which are susceptible of endless im- 
provement; capable of being warmed 
with the celestial fire of divine love, 
and of becoming a suitable companion 
for the high intelligences of heaven ; 
and yet all his powers terminating in 
an object so vastly despicable and 
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vain! Humiliating thought! What! 
does thy ambition ascend no higher 
than the blandishments of dress! Why, 
a fool, an idiot, might be thy success- 
fulrival! Nay, the very birds of the 
air, and the flowers of the field, will 
leave thee far behind : for, ‘‘ Consider 
the lilies of the field. how they grow, 
they toil not, neither do they spin ; and 
yet I say unto you, that Solomon, in 
all his glory, was not arrayed like one 
of these.” : 

The pride of dress is rendered still 
more preposterous, by the humiliating 
circumstance which first. rendered it 
necessary, that is, the apostasy of 
map. Thus it appears that clothing is 
a poor substitute for that purity and 
innocence which man possessed in his 
primeval state, and which superseded 
the necessity of extraneous covering. 
The thoughts of our clothes, therefore, 
iastead of exciting our vanity, should 
fill us with shame and self-abasement. 

Sonie indulgence is usually granted 
to the female sex in the article of 
dress ; but for what reason, I am ata 
Joss to know. To concede to them 
any such indulgence is,in my opinion, 
toinsult them. It is tacitly to accuse 
them of a weakness, which every fe- 
male should be anxious to disown. 
What! havenot females the same men- 
tal and moral capabilities as our- 
selves? Are they not eqently as sus- 
ceptible of piety and excellency as 
the other sex? What reason then have 
women, any more than men, tostoop 
to the ‘‘meretricious arts of dress?” 
Why should they waste their immortal 
fires on an object so unspeakably be- 
neath their dignity? In short, it is 
my intention to say, that an inordi- 
nate love of dress, either in man or 
woman, is a certain indication of a 
weak and childish mind, as well also 
as of adeprayed heart. One proof of 
this is, that there is not a single per- 
son to be found who would not be 
+ anata to own herself the subject 
‘of it, 

The fop, who strats forth, attired in 
all the ridicylous refinements of 
fashion, with hair ereet, or fantasti- 
cally twisted from its natural direc- 
tion ;—bestrewed with dust, or bela- 
boured into brightness by the appli- 
cation of the. brush, would still revolt 
at the idea of being thought vain, and 
would be chagrined if any onc should 
witness the drodgery which vanity 
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It is curious to observe the neyer- 
eeasing changes of fashion, and the 
obsequious promptitude and diligence 
with which she is followed through all 
her mutations, To be in the fashion 
—and most of all, to be the Jeader of 
the fashion—is thought by many a 
very high honour. But fasbion often 
rewards her votaries by making them 
ridiculous. If the painter wished to 
caricature the human race, he need 
only take for his model that preposte- 
rous thing called a dandy, Or, if he 
wished to draw a picture of simpleness 
and folly, he may fix his eyes on the 
poor misguided young female, whose 
hair is strangely encumbered with 
pins and paper, and who deems a 
bunch of curls an acquisition so im- 
portant, that she is content to be dis- 
figured one half of her time, that she 
may possess it the other; and very 
patiently suffers herself to be laughed 
at in the forenoon, that she may be 
admired in the afternoon. 

An inordinate fondness for dress is 
extremely inimical to piety. For 
whatever be the affection that predo- 
minates in the mind, it displaces all 
others in proportion to its strength.— 
Hence those who are the captives of 
this passion will never be eminent for 
holiness; for to be eminently holy, 
implies such an eccupation of the 
heart, as leaves no room for the vani- 
ties of dress. Besides, the indul- 
gence of this grovelling affection is a 
direct and grievous offence to God; 
since it is to surrender our hearts to a 
despicable idal, which ought to be en- 
tirely devoted to him. No wonder, 
then, that he should withdraw. the hal- 
lowing influences of his Spirit, and 
Jeave the miod in a cold and barren 
state. 

To indulge in a style of dress unne- 
cessarily expensive, is to be guilty of 
an act ofinjusticeto God. If man be 
only the steward of hig wealth, then 
he is amenable to God for his manner 
of spending it; and is by no means at 
liberty to dispose of it according 10 
the dictates of vanity and caprice. It 
is in vain for any. one to say, “I can 
afford to. dress in this way.” No man 
can afford to waste the property of 
another; byt God is the sole. proprie- 
tor of all we possess, and he expects 
us to use the talents which he entrusts 
to, us according to the suggestions of 
reason, enlightened by his own word. 

We do not find much said on the 
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subject of dress by the writers of the 
New Testament; what they have said, 
however, appears to accord with the 
sentiments contained in this papea— 
In the first epistle to Tim. ii. 9. Paul 
says, ** I will. that women adorn them- 
selves in modest apparel, with shame- 
facedness and sobriety ; not with broi- 
dered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly 
array.” Peter, in his first epistle, iii. 
3. speaking of the duties of wives, 
says, “* Whose adorning, let it not be 
that outward adorning of plaiting the 
hair, and of wearing cf gold, or of put- 
ting on of apparel.” Hence it ap- 
pears from these passages, that broi- 
dered or plaited hair, gold, pearls, or 
costly array, are positively prohibited 
to women, and of course, I should 
think, tomen. It would,therefore, be 
a very formidable task for any man to 
prove these things may be innocently 
worn. 

But although the outward garb of 
the Christian ought to be an index to 
the sobriety, spirituality, and purity of 
his mind; yet this does not imply the 
absence of adiornament. A certain 
elegant simplicity. in dress is ever 
commendable, while a Babylonish dis- 
play of costliness and- grandeur is 
quite alien from the heavenly minded- 
ness of the true Christian. 

But some persons are evidently led 
into absurdity by their abhorrence of 
finery. Notcontent with recommend- 
ing plainness and simplicity in dress, 
as highly expedient and decorous in 
every Christian, they seem to exalt it 
into a means of grace. To ornament 
and elegance in all their forms, they 
are irreconcileably hostile, as if they 
contained a moral plague ; and bence 
every thing of the kind is banished 
from their own attire. But, perhaps, 
these persons will allow, that if in 
dress we imitate God in his works, we 
shall not be misled very far. Now, in 
most of the works of God, there is a 
combination of utility, elegance, and 
simplicity. ‘The human form is amas- 
terpiece of noble beauty; and, there- 
fore, to say the least, there can be no 
virtue in wearing such olothes as exhi- 
bit the body to disadvantage. Ifthere 
were any thing praiseworthy in defor- 
mity, then certainly God would have 
made us deformed. But why the 
grandeur of man’s erect and majestic 
form? why the just and elegant pro- 
portion of the “‘ human face divine?” 
Surcly this is calculated to elicit the 
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inbred vanity of the heart: but none 
will say that God hath done wrong, 
or that he ought to have given us a 
reptile form. 

In the mean while, those who ima- 
gine, that by the exclusion of every 
thing ornamental from the apparel, 
they have effectually intrenched them- 
selves against the attacks of pride, 
betray a pitiable ignorance of the hu- 
manheart. I scruple not to say, that 
in an affected and singular display of 
what is termed plainness of dress, there 
is more danger of pride, than in a 
mode which, while it disdains to fol- 
low the fripperies of fashion, does not 
astonish us by its distance from it. 

Rainton. W. Rosinson. 





POETRY. 


( Written for the Imperial Magazine. ) 
THE SMILES OF DEITY. 


** His love, a sea. without a shore, 
Spr 8 life and joy abroad 
O, ‘tis a heaven worth dying for; 

To see a smiling God !” 


HE smiles in glory, and his smiles excite, 
In flaming seraphs, raptarous delight. 
His smile is all the sun that shines above, 
A fountain of benignity and love. 


He smiles on Paradise’s happy lands, 

Where streams of bliss roll over golden sands ; 
And happy spirits pass the rosy hours 

Mid groves of bliss and amaranthine bow’rs. 


He smiles on natare, and there’s not a flower 
That drinks the sun, and blushes in the shower, 
That does not farnish man some usefal hint, 
And give back gratitude in smell or tint. 


He smiles on antemn, and with corn and wine 
The vineyard blashes, and the valleys shine ; 
Reflecting back on man the smile of heaven, 
To raise his heart above yon planets seven. 


He smiles on me, and all my fears depart, 

A golden glory dances round my beart; 

The lion is a lamb, the fiend a dove, 

The rock is melted, and the wretch can love. 


He smiles, and every gay attraction dies ; 
Wealth, beauty, pomp, evanish from my eyes ; 
Like Uriel, in the san I take my seat, 

And tread the world, the moon, beneath my feet. 


He smiles, and though my languid members 
press, 

In pain acute, the couch of deep distress ; 

A bed of roses stil] that couch appears, 

Even pain is pleasant when embalm’d in tears. 


He smiles on me, and bloom succeeds to dearth, 
Beauty for ea for a mirth; 

The chant of praise supplants splenetic gloom, 
He smiles — and I smile on the tomb. 
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He smiles, and what is every smile beside, 

Though smiles of power and beauty, wealth 
and pride ; 

Can they in pain impart the balm relief, 

Or draw the festering thorn of secret grief? 


Can they, when on my nerves fell demons play, 
And I am dying many times a day, 

impart a hope beyond the gloomy grave, 

And from the body’s wreck the spirit save? 
Ah, no!—then what are mortal smiles to me? 
The paradise of fools, the coxcomb’s fee ; 

I would not be u cynic, yet, ’tis clear, 
Whoever buys them, *‘ bays his whistle dear.” 


Then, World, frown on, let Envy lick her file, 
So I have bosom-peace in Jesus’ smile; 


Age, ache, want, death—and all beyond the 


grave, 
That smile can bless—that smile for ever save. 
Salop, Nov. 9th, 1825. Jos. MARSDEN. 


———— 
THE INQUIRY. 


RIsE, hoary fathers, reverend seers, 
Newtonian sages, white with years, 
Well stor'd with purest truth. 
Soon death shall summon ye away, 
Yet deign, ere ye his call obey, 
T’ instract inquiring youth. 
The boon I seek is happiness ; 
Who does the precious good possess, 
Say what his favour’d name? 
Fathers, where ye direct I go, 
With cheerful feet I hasten, so 
I may possess the same. 
I pause, I listen.—No reply : 
O why withhold your counsel? why 
Still shake the dubious head? 
Know ye not where the treasure lies? 
Say, have ye never found the prize ?— 
Stil silent as the dead! 


Since, fathers, since ye may not speak,— 
Of things inanimate I seek ; 

1 search all nature through. 
Perchance her all-instractive voice 
ma in the calm, the tempest’s noise 

ronounce a lesson true. 
I ask the bird that flatters by, 
The many-colour'd butterfly, 
The cattle of the plain, 
The finny tribes that swim the deep.— 
These too, a solemn silence keep. 
I sapplicate in vain. 
I ask of Love,—the smiling boy 
So wont the stripling to decoy, 

Assumes a look forlorn ; 

For anderneath his flowing vest 
Stands this device upon bis breast, 

“* Each rose mest bear a thorn.” 
But Pleasure too appears to view ; 
Yet if my hasty steps parsue, 

The ignis fatuus flies : 

O why should a delusive dream 
So fair and fascinating seem 

And oft deceive the wise? 

I ask not Vice—her pallid face 
Betokens horror and disgrace, 

And woes no tongae can tell ; 

O shun th’ anrighteous one’s abode, 
For with the wicked, saith my God, 
No real peace can dwell. 





Religivn comes :—with look serene, 
With tranquil brow, and heavenly micn, 
To ber my court I pay ; 
Thou wilt not, nymph, my offering spurn, 
Ror from thine hamble suppliant turn 
Todignantly away. 
Inquirer, cease to seek within 
A world so much defil'd by sin, 
For pure unmingled bliss : 
Think not below the clouds to find 
A thing so perfect, so refin'd ; 
In heaven the treasure is. 
Yet mark the words that Wisdom speaks, 
The pious soul, of me that seeks, 
Shall ne’er apply in vain ; 
For know, with me the treasure lies, 
"Tis I procure it from the skies, 
And send it forth to men. 


Study the everlasting page, 

And regulate thy youth, thine age, 
By its anerring word ; 

So shall a joy that never springs 

From earth and its material things, 
Become thy large reward. 


’Tis this that gives its zest to bealth, 

Adds to prosperity and wealth, 
Makes up for loss of all ; 

It cheers e’en — rude state, 

Can an internal peace create, 
Whatever woes befall ; 


Softens aflliction’s iron touch, 
Consoles the sufferer on his couch, 
And mitigates distress ; 
It makes the widow’s smiles appear, 
It glistens in the orplian’s tear, 
Ob! this is happiness. 


Deal. E. B. 
a 


ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A BAT, 
That died in consequence of being confined in a 
cage. 


Poor Vi ilio! never more 
Shall sly Aranea shrink before 
Thy life-destroying jaw ; 
Securely now he warps his thread, 
Each fly may lift bis daring head, 
And bid defiance to thy hungry maw. 


Tby short career of life is o’er, 
The parting sunbeam wakes no more 
Thy playful energy ; 
Few foes to triumph at thy end, 
And bat one solitary friend, 
To write, in mournful inood, thy elegy. 


No anxious thought for daily bread, 
Bat with peculiar favour fed, 
Witb choicest aliment, 
And watch’d as with a parent's care ; 
Thou only wast depriv’d a share 
Of pastime, in thy native element. 


Privations could not be endur’d, 

Although to heat and cold inur'd, 
of ey season’s change ; 

Bat left thy thraldom to deplore, 

Or straggling, with a hope once more 
On freedom’s wing delightfully to range. 
Efforts too mighty for thy strength, 
Exhausting nature—till at leagth 

The vital current ceas’d: 
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When to thy cell Death found his way, 
He snatch'd thy prison-doors away, 
And from thy toil and fear at once releas‘d. 


On silken wing no more to rove, 
In circling gambols through the grove, 
Or nightly vigils keep: 
No more to whirl, in quest of flies, 
Thy eddies throagh nocturnal skies ; 
Nor for a refage the dark crevice seek. 


The fiatt'ring tribes of Diptera race, 
No more thy ravages shall trace, 
With quick-discerning glance : 
Nor dread thy rude ancivil play 
Of dashing forth at close of day, 
To join ‘unbiddlen the aérial dance. 


Conspicuous link in natare’s chain, 
Thy form embalm’d may still remain 
A short-liv’d monament ; 
Connecting various tribes of earth, 
The hay wey ay of lowly birth, 
To birds that build the airy tenement. 


Death sits enthron’d, he reigns o'er all ; 
Men, reptiles, birds, and insects fall 
Beneath his conqaering hand; 
He deals bis fatal portion round, 
No form of life—no species found, 
Can disobey, or mock his stern command. 


What though he reigns, and seems secure, 
His sway no longer shall endare, 
When God his right maintains; 
When, at his fiat, Death shall die, 
The matchless Conqaeror, from on high, 
Shall lead man’s final foe in captive chains. 


Great Grimsby, Nov. 3a, 1825. G. HERRING. 
— oe : 


A BRIGHT EXAMPLE OF HEROIC 
VIRTUE. 

[These lines were occasioned by the follow- 
ing disastrous circumstance recorded in col. 
452, vol. VI. of the Imperial Magazine. A 
vessel, having many passengers on board, while 
crossing the Irish channel some years since, 
was overtaken with a violent storm, and finally 
lost. Having only one boat, which could not 
possibly carry all, it b a question, who 
should remain to perish. While this was in 
agitation, a young man on board generously 
proposed that those who bad families should 
occapy the boat, while he volunteered his life. 
Others, stimulated by this noble example, 
joined him in the resolation. The boat reached 
the shore, and all besides perished. It is to be 
regretted, that his name has not been pre- 
served.] 


Farr smiled the morn, as o’er Hibernian seas 
The little frigate woo’d the fresh'ning breeze. 
Bright mellow clouds of gold ard crimson dyes, 
Like banners, floated in the orient skies. 
Aurora’s blush illam'd the bright’ning deep, 
And bade the dews of ev'ning cease to weep. 
Benorth the Isle of Man, in verdure clad, 
ae em'rald) peeping from its wat’ry bed— 
eem'd as its fairy head aloft were borne 
To greet the magic smile of glowing morn. 
Ob! who in such a beanteous dawn could see 
Aught but the harbinger of “ bliss to be?” 
Or think that san, whose rays incipient stole, 
Like ~ breathings, o’sr th’ enraptar’d 
whole, 








Rose but to shine a while with fitful glare— 

Then sink in blackness, darkness, and despair. 

Yet sach frail natare’s e will oft portray, 

Whose lights and shades alternate cross our 
way; 

Where pain is oft from happiness distill’d, 

And sorrow drinks the cap which pleasure fill"d. 

How oft that eye, which smiling sinks to sleep 

In speechless anguish, only wakes to weep. 

How. many rich in social bliss at morn, 

Has night beheld deserted and forlorn ; 

And some o’er whom the dawn as sweetly 
smiled, 

Has noon sent shrieking o'er the wat'ry wild. 


The sun's warm beams now danc’'d the ocean 


o’er, 
And ting’d with lacid light the distant shore, 
ey the bark, impell’d by gentlest gales, 
w = aoe had scatter’d o'er her swelling 

sails. 
The parted billow laagh'd with rippling sound, 
Whilst Hope sat smiling at the scene around. 
Twas now the sultry son, his face to shroud, 
Had sank bebind a black portentous cloud. 
The whisp’ring winds in silence sunk to rest, 
And daylight slamber'd on the ocean's breast, 
Till darker ciouds o’ercast the threat’ning sky, 
And faint at first, the seamew’s marm’ring cr 
Swell'd in the rising blast, which shook the 


main, 

And burst in tempests o’er heaven's dark 
domain. 

Not mine the pow’'r to paint the rising storm, 

How darkling clouds might duskier skies 
deform, 

How shrieking mermaids mid the changeless 
gloom 

Beckon’d the shudd’ring seaman to his tomb. 

While yielding to the tempest's rade alarms, 

Their shatter’d canvass spread its wither'd arms. 

No hope was left their found’ ring bark to save, 

Whose yawning timbers drank the treacherous 
wave. s 

Their boat, that mockery of hope, remain'd, 

But now, in dread suspense, each tongue was 
chain’d. 

Some might escape, but ail it could not save, 

A few must stay to share a wat’ry grave. 


Oh! who can tell what agony was there? 

When hope scarce deign’d to struggle with 
despair. 

What thoaghts of home, and days of bliss 
gone by, ‘ 


That instant harried o'er the mental eye! 
What love of life e’en prison’d slaves endare, 
Whilst wretchedness still shudders at the cure! 


A youthfal voice the awfal stillness broke, 

As thas in accents bland a stranger spoke. 

Oh, think of those to wives and children dear, 
And spare the widow’s sigh, the orphan’s tear. 
No wife for my untimely fate shall mourn, , 
Nor helpless infant miss a sire’s retarn : 

Let who will go, I shall in silence wait, 
Submissive to my God and to my fate. 


His bright example won a youtbfal band 

To follow up what he so nobly plann’d. 

The boat was lower'd, no time was to be lost, 
Twas fill'd, and safely reach’d the distant const. 
"Twere vain to speak the rest,—the ocean's 


roar 
Rag’d round their bark, and it was seen no 
more. 
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Ob! what is glory? what the laurell’d wreath 
That circles round the victor’s brow in death? 
True, it is bright, but valour’s transient 
May firethat breast which mocks another's wo. 
How died the Decii? Mid their country’scheers, 
A nation’s plaudits sounding in their ears!— 
Here was no dazzling bribe to lure the mind, 
These died to save, not ee ors their kind. 

ir generous choice no selfish wish displays, 
No thirsting for the meed of human praise. 


Of Thee (brave youth) can no historic page 
Portray the parentage, the rank, the age? 
Gone is each record from the book of fame, 
And gratitude records not e’en thy name. 
No sonless sire at thy dark temb a > 
Nor tender mother bathes thy couch with tears. 
Bat wild waves chant their requiem o’er thy 
breast, 
Aad trembling moon-beams kiss thy place of 
rest. 


A long farewell !—ye self-devoted few,— 
Yoathfal philanthropists, again adieu! 
What though your lives, nnknown, no light 


present, 

To we each dying thought was heav’nward 
nt; 
Let not severity your motive scan, 
Tis love to God, which gives true love to man. 
And Charity, whose voice is ever kind, 
8 peace and comfort to the troubled mind. 

** What tho’,” she says, “their cold remains 

ma, 


For ban J pillow'a on the rocking deep, 
From the dark bosom of that troubled sea 
Their spotless souls, from sin and sorrow free, 
Were wafted,—far beyond its boiling strife, 
To the still waters of Eternal Life.” 
Wooduill. CHRISTINA, 
— 


(For the Imperial Magazine.) 


THE NURSING OF HOPE. 
By J. HOLLAND. 


Wuew Hort, like aa angel, was born upon 


With heavenly sweetness she smiled ; 
Bat her mother was missing soon after her 
birth, 
And a nurse was requir'd for the child. 
So Trath, as her guardian, employ’d an old 


bard, 
To frame an advertisement, with a reward. 
“¥e daughters of Virtue, whose fame doth 
abound 


As the nurses of childhood and youth; 

A babe, of celestial descent, bas been found, 
And is cherish’d at present by Trath: 

Bat to these who will take ber, and bring her 


up well, 
The secret of happiness with them shall dwell.” 





First came a tall female, with eloquent speech» 
With a comely and dignified brow; 
She proffer’d to take the sweet foundling, and 
teach 
Her all sciences mortals could know. 
Bet Minerva was stalwart, and stern, and 
could scowl ; 
Aad the infant seem’d startled at sight of her 


owl. 


] 
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BELLONA came next to solicit the charge, 
With the voice of a trampet she spake ; 
But her look, and her spear, and Ler plume, 
and her targe, 
Made infant Hope shudder and quake, 
And at sight of some blood on the skirts of her 
vest, 
Shriek’d, struggled, and fainted on Truth's 
heaving breast. 


And, would you have thought it? dame AVARICE 
came, 
A wrinkled, decrepit old hag, 
And offer’d to Trath, as a bribe with her claiiu, 
Some gold from her heaviest bag ; 
But Hope sobb'd, and shed tears, while her 
sinewy arms 
Were stretch’d to caress its immaculate charms. 


Next BEAUTY and Prupence together came 


on, 
Each lovely in charms of her own; 

Bat the one was toogay to be trusted,--and one 
Too grave for such nursing was grown: 

They proffer'd to pledge themselves never to 


part; 
Bat Hope’s guardian had here some misgivings 
of heart, 


LOVE, as you would guess, was a candidate 


ere, 
And her loveliness won upon all; 
Young Hope sprang to kiss ber.--Trath thought 
her sincere, 
And bade her another time call; 
With Love too, came FRIENDSHIP, whom Trath 
when she saw, 
Would have call the next day, with her sister- 
in-law. 


Meantime came RELIGION, with FarrH as her 


guide, 
And they told of their errand the scope ; 
When Trath, in a moment, resolv’d to confille 
To RELIGION the nursing of Hope. 
And ekein good time, of her secret beguil a, 
That Hope and RELIGION were mother and 
child. 
oe 


CHILDHOOD. 


° —~ Dear is that school-boy spot 
We ne'er forget ;--though there we are forgot.” 
owes Byron. 


Oh! I remember all my boyhood yet ! 
My thoughts fantastic, and ideas wild : 
I recollect, nor can I e’er forget 
Those spots that charm’d me when a simple 


obild. 
To which I wander’d when the sun had set, 
Where woodbine hedge-rows spread their 
fragrance mild ; 
And all the ling’ring hues of heaven had met 
In the far west; and o’er the meadow-field 
Thetrees their lengthen’d shadowsfaintly strew, 
As gaz’d my young eyes on the distant view. 
But now those “* dear delusions” far are fled, 
Chas’d by the world, and all its piercing wo ; 
Yet Sensibility. its tear shall shed; 
Nor will it e’er the pleasing task forego, 
Of painting childhood to those aching eyes, 
Till paia shall end in bliss beyond the skies! 


Thirsk, July 12th, 1824. G. Y. H. 
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FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 


“ The sun o'er all 
‘that lovely region shed a placid beam 
Of mitigated splendour, suiting well 
tio! 7? 


1ts pensive sequestration 


On! it is soothing to the weary eye, 

Amid this earth’s assailings, to review 
Those sunnier moments with their ecstas 

That ting’d our pathway with romantic Lee. 
Believing boyhood !—let me muse a while 

On all the period of thy Eden reign; 

Before the sadden’d brow and gloomy smile 

Dispers’d the fervid visions of my brain, 
When Fountains, mould’ring in its wild 

- —— : 

irst met t ing of m r eye, 
Array’d by Retain its vardu Sows 

With lofty pinnacle, and arches bigh,— 
Sweet nt the flowers that there a fragrance 

shed, 

Sweet as the faces of the smiling train,* 

And beanteous ia the narrow river's bed, 

The colour’d pavement of the rain’d fane.— 
The laurel-walks, where modern statues stood, 
In virgin-whiteness, on the verdary lawn, 

The gothic temples, rising o’er the wood, 
Whose sumptaous shadows in the water 
shone ;— 

The little bridge, where mossy trees unite 

To hide its arch, which o’er the water strides; 
The pendent woods opon the rocky height, 

roe P| the breeze, that gently cross’d its 

sides ;— 
Compos’d the outline of the sainted pile, 

Its cloister’d darkness, and extensive nave, 
With all the splendour of the Gothic style,— 

The broken. column, and its architrave. 

"Tis bliss to wander in that holy spot, 

Where glossy ivy round the arches twine ; 
In which humility of soul was taught, 

And adoration to the prelate’s sbrine. 
When magic moonlight clothes the monkish 
scene, - 

And speaks it sacred to the poet’s lyre; 
When fl is silver’d with her cloudless sheen, 

Each rain’d pillar and decaying spite,— 
Then, then to pore upon tbe sculptor’s toil, 

Is joy. ecstatic to the mourner’s mind: 

The midnight hush,—the monastery’s spoil, 

Engross the soul, and leave the werld belind. 
Not less enchanting in the noontide-beam, 

When forms of: beauty throng’d the shady 

bow’rs, 
Iuhaliag renovation from that stream 

Which down the vale its tide of silver pours. 
Blest be the day! and ballow'd in my heart ; 

Belov’das HIM who shar’d with me thescene ; 
Though fleet the bliss, and fated to depart, 

’Tis joy to think such moments once have 


been. 
And should he rest beneath_the parching ray, 
Slain by its rigoars in a ruthless clime, 
Peace to the spot !—where’er his ashes lay, 
Beneath the plantain’s shade, or lofty lime. 
But far more placid would his slamber be, 
Repos’d in quiet at bis village-home ; 
Where not the plantain, but the beechen-tree, 
Casts on the raral sepalchres its gloom ; 





* The monastery, and its adjacent pleasure- 
ground, isa fashionable resort during the sum- 
mer. Lady Lawrenee is the present proprietor. 

86.—VOL. VIII. 





And where around the mount and. dell, 
ee sealo eneath ores sky: 
re virtue is, peace to dwell; 
Who would not wish ca veal spot to die? 
Lambeth-Road, Oct. 1st, 1825. G. Y. A. 
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ADIEU TO ROMANCE. 
To Mrs. D. ‘ 


FAREWELL to wild Romance, 
With all its magic train! — 

For broken—broken is the trance, 
I may not have again! 


Ob! twas a dazzling dream— 
So bright, it could not last; 
Yet,—merg’d into that rapid stream, 
Which bears away the past ; 


I wish not to recall, 

Even were it in my power; 
That cabalistic festival, 

Which maddened every bour !— 


Answer—spectral Romance!— 
What hast thou done for nie ?=- 
Thy recollections but enhance 
y bitter mockery :— 
*"Twas a malignant star, 
Which, glittering high o’erhead, 
A pallid—an anearthly glare, 
On life’s dim pictare shed ; 
So,—guided by the light, 
Delusively that shone, 
Through scenes of dreariest--blackest night, 
T wandered darkliog on,— 


Of happiness in search, 
With nought to shew the way ! 
Till Trath oprear’d her flashing torch, 
And turn’d the night to day ! 


In accents soft and mild, 
She thas besoaght mine ear :— 
** Oh, cease these efforts wild, 
To seek enjoyment here ! 
«Tis searching after gold, 
And grasping useless ore ;— 
An apple, raddy to behold, 
With ashes at'the core! 


“ << a brilliant babble, 
en covet to possess ; 
Aad, when attain’d with toil and tronble, 
They find it emptiness! 
“Then why thus struggle on, 
To spend this fleeting breath ? 
Ak, credit me,—deladed one! 
There’s no romance in death !— 


«« There's no romance beyond 
The shadowy bounds of time— 
For in eternity is found 
ity sublime !” Q. Q. Q. 
Errata.—In col. 80, line 21, for—* Or o’er 
each, &c.” read ** Or see each, &c.”’ In lines 
Tia 
“ t lightnin ing in a ic form; 
Stretch’d from the clouds, and beckon’d in the 
storm,” 


read,—“ That lighthings glitter’d on ‘amystic 


arm 
Streteh’d from the clouds, and beckoming in 
the sterm,” 





M 
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Review—A Manual of the Elements 
of Natural History, by J. F. Blu- 
menbach, Professor of the University 
of Gottingen, Aulic Counsellor, Fellow 
of the Royal Society of London, of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, he. &e. Translated from the 
Tenth German Edition by R. F.. Gore, 
Member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in lon. 8vo. pp. 415, Lon- 
don. Simpkin and Marshall, Sta- 
tioners’ Court, 1825, 

Tue study of natural history is one 
of the most interesting to which man- 
kind can devote their talents. The 
field for inquiry is vastly extensive, 
while the objects of investigation, 
being of the most wonderful character, 
are eminently calculated to display to 
the human mind those glorious attri- 
bates which constitute the divine per- 
fection, and at once command our 
admiration, our reverence, and our 
gratitude. It has been asserted, that 
**an undevout astronomer is mad :” 
and certainly they who study the me- 
chanism of the universe, the laws 
observed by the heavenly bodies, which 
regulate their motions, and restrict 
them to their orbits, and which so con- 
spicuously exhibit the beautiful har- 
mony and order thus insured, cannot 
but perceive the incontrovertible evi- 
dences of perfection—a_ perfection 
infinitely beyond the utmost limits of 
human conception, far beyond the 
range of the most fanciful and un- 
bounded imagination. 

This is by no means an exaggerated 
picture: we can see, in the glorious 
works of benevolence, the exercise of 
the most unbounded power, the wis- 
dom which controls and regulates this 
exercise, the mercy and charity dis- 
played, and the providence which has 
anticipated every essential, every 
requisite to constitute the sum of per- 
fection—in fact, the Deity, all-wise, 
all-powerful, all-merciful, and good. 
But as we fail in conception, so we 
cannot hope to succeed in conveying 
those conceptions by any mode of ex- 
pression. We can form but faint ideas 
of the divine attributes, and conse- 
quently, we still less perfectly express 
them. None seem to have had a 
clearer or more perfect conception of 
the Supreme Being, than the immortal 
Milton, and no one has been more 
happy in his descriptions than the 
same great genius, in his poem of 
** Paradise Lost.” It must have been 


while contemplating the Divine mercy 
and benevolence so conspicuously 
displayed throughout animated nature, 
and in the plenitude and gratefulness 
of his heart, that he was led to acknow- 
ledge them in the rapturous ecstasy of 
our first parent’s admiring wonder at 
the harmony and order of Creation :— 
“« These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty! thine this universal frame, 
Thus "oe arepae fair! Thyself how wondrous 
then! 
Unspeakable, who sit’st above the heavens 
To as invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power 
divine.” 

The Professor begins his ‘‘ Manual” 
by the consideration of natural bodies 
in general, and their divisions into 
three kingdoms. ‘All bodies,” says 
our author, ‘“‘which we meet with 
upon the surface, or in the interior of 
our planet, present themselves either 
with the form and structure which they 
receive from the hands of the Creator, 
and from the undisturbed action of the 
powers of nature, or else with changes 
and alterations resulting from the 
designed actions of men and beasts, 
or from the effects of mere accident.” 

“*On this difference is founded the familiar 
division 6f them into natural and artificial. The 
first form the object of Natural Ristory, and 
comprise all those bodies in which man jk not 
effected any essential alteration. On the contrary, 
artificial bodies are those in which changes 
have been desi prodaced by the hand of 
man.” p. 1. 

Natural bodies differ among them- 
selves with respect to, Ist, their ori- 
gin; 2nd, their growth; 3rd, their 
structure. . 

Some of them are inevitably pro- 
duced by others of the same form and 
kind; so that their existence in an 
unbroken series, up to the first crea- 
tion, presupposes other similar bodies, 
to which they owe their being. In the 
second place, they introduce various 
extraneous substances into their bo- 
dies, as nutriment, assimilate them to 
their own composition, separate the 
superfluous parts, and by this constant 
change and renewal grow from within 
—by intus susceptio. 

The existence of these two properties 
necessarily infers a peculiar structure 
:.in this class of natural bodies. For to 
introduce and assimilate nutriment, 
and, subsequently, others of their own 
kind, it is necessary that they should be 
provided with vessels and organs suit- 





ably connected and endowed with what 
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are called vital powers, and that they 
should be adapted to the reception of 
certain fluids, the assimilation of ali- 
ments, and the procreation of progeny. 

Now, all this is wanting in natural 
bodies of the other class, which are 
called minerals. In these, both origin 
and growth (if indeed the increase in 
their bulk can be so called) are the 
effects, not of nutrition, but of physi- 
cal, chemical, and mechanical laws, 
—of aggregation, the addition of ho- 
mogeneous particles from without ; and 
consequently neither organization nor 
vital forces can be expected—hence 
the division into organic and inorga- 
nic matter. 

But organized bodies still differ with 
respect to the manner in which their 
nutriment is introduced. Some of them 
absorb a very simple nutritious fluid, 
principally by means of numerous 
fibres placed at the lower part of their 
bodies, without any evident sponta- 
neous motion. The others, on the 
contrary, have a simple opening at 
their upper or anterior extremity, 
jeading to a capacious bag, into which, 
when impelled by hunger, they intro- 
duce their food (which is of several 
kinds) by means of voluntary motion. 
The former are plants, the latter ans- 
mals. 

“* This easily intelligible division of natural 
bodies,” says our author, “‘ into organized and 
inorganic, and that of organic bodies, is the 
basis of the three kingdoms, in which they 
have been very conveniently classed, and of 
which the first includes animals, the second 
plants, and the third minerals. 

‘“* Animals, therefore, aré organized bodies, 
living and animated, seeking their food, which 
may be of various kinds, by voluntary motions, 
and introducing it by a mouth into a stomach. 

‘“* Plants are also organized bodies, living, 
but not animated, absorbing their very simple 
nutritive fluids by roots, and without the aid 
of voluntary motion. 

‘* Minerals, lastly, are inorganic bodies, not 
living, consequently without vital powers; 
and governed merely by the physical, mechani- 
cal, and chemical principles of attraction, affi- 
nity, plastic force, &c.” p. 3. 

This division of natural objects has 
been objected to on several grounds. 
Two, however, have in modern times 
attracted more attention. Thus many 
have admitted the distinction between 
organized and anorganized bodies, but 
have denied the existence of any well- 
defined limits between animals and 
plants, Others again have carried the 
favourite metaphor of gradation in the 
creation to such an extent, as to ex- 
clude the division of nature into king- 
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doms. Upon these objections our 
author observes :—. 

“ As to o St ata oftes nape wall 
respect to obj experieuce, should not 
be forgotten, oie that it is easier to know 
things as they exist, than to disco- 
ver asd to indicate their distinctive cha- 
racters.” 

“Now, I believe, that in this very work 
I have established such characters, by 
means of which man can be urerringly 
distinguished from the most anthro- 
pomorphous ape, as well as fram all 
other mammifere. But even without 
them, it is to be hoped that no natu- 
ralist would incur any risk, in prazi, 
of confounding a man with an ape. 
Still more, creatures, from very differ- 
ent classes, have frequently remark- 
able and unexpected resemblances to 
each other, without, on that account, 
doing away with the indisputable dif- 
ferences between the classes to which 
they belong. For example, avimals 
are very correctly divided into warm- 
blooded and cold-blooded ; with equal 
propriety, mammiferz are reckoned 
among the former, and insects among 
the latter ; yet it is noton that aceount 
less true that bees, in their hive, are, 
beyond comparison, warmer than a 
hedgehog during its hybernation. So 
also, there are genera in the class 
Vermes, such as that of sepia, (cuttle 
fish,) which differ from other animals 
of that class, and are very similar to 
fishes. But no one will conclude, that 
therefore the separation of the class 
Pisces from the class Vermes, should 
be rejected. With as little propricty 
can the animal and vegetable king- 
doms be confounded together, merely 
because a certain similarity of certain 
plants to certain animals has been re- 
marked. Of this kind are the singu- 
lar motions of several mimose of the 
hedysarum gyrens, &c. which, remark- 
able as they may be, do not, in any © 
respect, assume the character of anima- 
lity which bas been already laid 
down. As little of the character of 
vegetability have the resemblances of 
the arm-polypi with plants. These 
polypi are animals, which, alike with 
man and the oyster, impelled by hun- 
ger, introduce food into their mouths 
by voluntary motions; a thing which 
does nottake place in any plant in the 
known creation. 


“ Tt is equally ny Ae give an answer to the 


other objection to three kingdoms of na- 
ture, founded on the common metaphor of a 
scale of beings. 
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‘* All these ideas of chain, soale, progres- 
sion, &c. in nature, are so far useful in the me- 
thodical part of the study of natural history, as 

form the basis of a (so called) natural 
system, in which beings are classed according 
to their most striking resemblanees, their ge- 
neral habits, and the mutaal affinities derived 
from those sources. ‘ 

«* But to do as some well-meaning physico- 
theologians have done—to make this a part of 
the plan of the creation, and to look there for 
the unity and perfection of that creation, on 
the principle that there are not any abrapt 
transitions in nature, (such is the expression, ) 
because beings form « series as regards their 
. external forms, appears to me to be at least 
presamptuous, even if it were not, as it acta- 
ally is, in contradiction with itself when closely 
examined. 

“Tn truth, it is only necessary to inspect 
this ingenious, but artificial scheme of a regu- 
lar gradation of beings, to discover that on the 
one hand, immense numbers of creatures of si- 
milar form are collected into genera, composed 
of almost innumerable species, (particularly 
among worms and insects, and also in the vege- 
table kingdom,) whilst others, on the coutrary, 
stand as it were isolated; because, on acgount of 
their very distinct and peculiar forms, they 
cannot, without violence, be introdgced into 
any part of sach a gradation of natural objects. 
Such, for example, ts the whole class of birds, 
tortoises, the sepiz, already mentioned, and 
others. More than this, there are gnimals 
(among insects the genus coccus) in which the 
forms of the male and female are so different, 
that in such a scale it would be absolately ne- 
cessary to separate the two sexes, and to as- 
sign them very distant situations in the series. 
Besides all this, there are positive interrup- 
tions in the scale, which it is impossible to 
pass over without abrupt transitions; as, in 
one instance out of many, that between orga- 
nized bodies and minerals. ee 

“If this suppositious gradation in nature 
is to be considered as defective, equally 
groandless is the idea advanced by some phy- 
sico-theologians, that, if one link of their 
hypothetical chain sboald be lost, the whole 
course of ‘the universe would be interrapted, 
&e. Batas whole species of animals have 
been exterminated in large islands, (wolves 
for instance, in England,) without any inter- 
ruption of the completeness or connexion of 
the remaining création in those spots ; sv also, 
others may disappear from the entire surface 
of the globe, (as seems to bave happened in 
many cases already, the dodo, » ineptus, 
for instance,) without any disturbance in the 
regular and eternal unity of the creation, suc- 
ceeding to this evident hiatus in the pbysico- 
theological chain.”—pp. 4, 5, 6. 








Our author next proceeds to the 
consideration of organized bodies, in- 
clading two of the kingdoms of nature; 
namely, the animal and vegetable. Of 
course, as a * Manual” of Natural 
History, this work, excepting the de- 
finitions, comprises little more than a 
summary of the ehjects which consti- 
tute the science. It is not for us to 
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detail the mere names of animals, 
plamts, and minerals. The reader 
who feels aninterestin these inquiries 
we must refer to the work, assuring 
him that be will find a sufficient fund 
to remunerate him for his trouble. 

The author prefaces the summary 
of the objects of cach of these three 
grand divisions of nature by some very 
appropriate and comprehensive ob- 
servations. These remarks are ex- 
pressed in concise, but at the same 
time plain and perspicuous language. 
To say that we recommend this volume 
as excellent in its department, would 
be quite superfluous, as the numerous 
editions (ten) through which it. has 
passed at home in a very short period, 
are quite sufficient to stamp its cha- 
racter. So much for the original :— 

With respect to the translation, we 
profess ourselves perfectly satisfied; 
and this from a comparison of the 
original with the translated copy. 
We acknowledge that some few alte- 
rations have been made; but these the 
translator felt himself justified in mak- 
ing, in order to correct some errors 
arising from the Professor's imperfect 
acquaintance with the English lan- 
guage. In fine, we cannot express our 
opinion of its merit more appropriately 
than in the words of the motto taken 
from the celebrated “Lectures on 
Physiology and the Natural History 
of Man.” — 

“It is, indeed, remarkable for its clear ar- 
rangement, and for the immense quantity of 
interesting and valuable information it coa- 
tains, condensed into a small -compass. It is, 
altogether, the best Elementary Book on 
Natural History, in any language.” —Lawrence’s 


Lectures. 
a 


Review.--Sonnets and other Poems. By 
D. L. Richardson. pp. 151. London. 
Thomas § George Underwood. 1825. 


WE beg to apologize to Mr. Richard- 
son, for having suffered so long a time 
to elapse, before noticing the volume 
of poems named at the head of this ar- 
ticle, with whose transmission he fa- 
voured us so long since as May. We 
have been so overwhelmed with the 
multiplicity of our literary engage- 
ments in this department of our maga- 
zine, that to this circumstance ‘is en- 
tirely owing, what we fear Mr. R. may 
have construed intoa slight. 

We have perused his volume of 
poems with consitic:able attentien; 
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and think that it evis +s poetic talent 
of a superior.order.- Ve look on Mr. 
R.’s mind as a verdant landscape, rich 
with variegated scenery of thoughts, 
images, and recollections ; over which, 
however, are darkly cast the shadows 
of melancholy. He seems to have in- 
dited every line before us with an 
aching heart. He appears tobe pos- 
sessed of a morbid sensibility, which, 
having been exposed to rude collision 
with the wide world, and shocked and 
irritated, has subsided into a deep, 
gloomy, and settled despondency.— 
What Dr. South remarks of Jeremiah, 
we think very applicable to the writer 
of the poems before us; “‘ One would 
think every letter was written with a 
tear—every word the sound of a break- 
ing heart; that the author was a man 
compacted of sorrows, disciplined to 
grief from his infancy—one who never 
breathed, butin sighs—nor spoke, but 
in a groan.” 

Now, whether this melancholy is 
real or assumed, we have no means of 
ascertaining. If the former, we pity, 
and sympathize with the author ; that 
is, if he really has sufficient cause for 
it, not if he fancies he has; which is a 
very frequent indication of a weak and 
affected mind. If the latter, we hear- 
tily despise him. It is quite fashion- 
able now, for writers of poetry to give 
vent to pretended sorrows in the most 
dolorous strains conceivable. Their 
imagery is fraught with fictitious wo 
—and they whine and cant about 
broken hearts—blasted prospects, &c. 
in such a sort as is sufficient to move 
the muscles of seriousness to laughter. 
We suspect that the witlings do it in 
humble imitation of that gloomy spirit 
Lord Byron: but who does not as- 
sociate the idea of guilt with his me- 
lancholy? Let those, therefore, who 
ape this great but bad man’s moodi- 
ness, beware of the motives which a 
curious public will attribute to them. 

But to returntoourauthor. Hehas 
presented the world with a yolume of 
very elegant and pathetic poctry ; and 
we are at a loss which most to admire 
—the graphic skill with which he de- 
lineates picturesque scenery — the 
acute observations scattered here and 
there—on men and manners—or the 
thrilling notes of deep and anguished 
feeling, whieh waken a_ reciprocal 
chord in every breast. 

The chief part of the volume is oc- 
cupied with thirty sonnets: each pos- 
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sessed of very great merit. We will 
furnish our readers with a specimen 
= these sonnets, by extracts there- 
rom :— rhs 


SONNET Iv. 
ON TWO LOVERS. 


THETRS was a hallowed flame! fer they had met 

In Childhood's sunny path, ere tempest-showers 

Had passed their shadows o’er the bright- 
winged hours 

Of Life’s deceitfal Morn ;—ere fell Regret 

With her malignant mildews coldly wet 

The blooms of early joy ;—when in the bowers 

Of Innocence and Love, ’mid sweet spring- 
flowers, 

They little dreamed the Sun of Hope would 


t!— 
Ob ! sweet and brief delusion! All too.soon 
The bleak storm howled, the gathering clouds 
were rife 
With death and desolation ; in the Noon 
Of Life and Love, amid the gloom and strife, 
Those fond impassioned Lovers wildly parted ; 
She in the cold grave sleeps—He lingers 
broken-hearted ! 


The remaining part of the volunie is 
devoted to miscellaneous poems. The 
first, entitled, ‘ A Soldier’s Dream’— 
is a sketch of considerable power.— 
Our second extract shall be, 


STANZAS. 


Ou! sweet departed Saint! 

If aught of Earth could reach thine ear, 

Loye’s fevered sigh, and Sorrow’s ceaseless 
plaint, 

Might wake an angel’s tear ! 

Not that my wretched beart 

Would stain thee now with kindred wo, 

Or bid thy spirit’s holier dreams iwpart 

A less ethereal glow! 

Bat, oh! the thought of pain, 

That we on earth sball meet no more, 

Hath wrung a broken heart, whose griefs 
disdain 

All that would peace restore! 

Oh! desolate and cold! 

Hope’s lingering beam is quenched at last— 

The trusting mind Futurity controlied 

Now dwells but on the Past! 


O’er this deserted scene, 
Where’er my wandering eye may turn, 
Rise long-remembered spots, where thou hast 


en, 

Bat never shalt retarn! 

The fragrant noon-tide yrove, 

And the moon-light hallowed bowers, 

The swect haunts once of ecstasy aud love, 
But breathe of happier hoars! 

I scek thie early tomb 

With sad and unavailing tears, 

While Echo wakes, amid the cheerless gloom, 
The voice of other years! 


Every one must allow these two spe- 
cimens to be very sweet and touching 
We do‘not, however, profess 
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to have selected the best: we have 
chosen at random. 

Before we conclude, we must ani- 
madvert on Mr. Richardson's bad taste 
in appending to a volume of such 
mournful poetry, such a ridiculous 
epilogue as that entitled ‘the Unsuc- 
cessful Attempt.”—It looks as though 
Mr. R. had striven to draw our tears 
—and when he saw them dropping on 
his pages, he laughed in his sleeve at 
his duped readers. In a fature edition 
we hope the poém in question will be 
rescinded.—Should the reader be dis- 
posed to write annotations on these 
poems, he will find an abundance of 
blank paper in the margin. 


i 


Review.—Hymns by John Bowring. 
pp. 143. London, Hunter. 1825. 


Mr. Bowrtnc is undoubtedly a very 
clever man, and has shewn himself 
.well versed in the literature of Spain, 
Germany, and Russia; and nany mas- 
terly translations of the chief works of 
the poets of those nations, he has 
already presented to the English pub- 
lic, and thereby obtained considcra- 
ble popularity. His performances are 
of very unequal merit; his work on 
the “‘ Ancient Poetry and Romances 
of Spain,” contains many passages of 
exquisite beauty:—we may speak in 
similar terms of his ‘Specimen of the 
Russian Poetry;” but we cannot pro- 
fess ourselves admirers of his ‘‘ Bata- 
vian Anthology,”—in which, though 
there may be passages of considerable 
excellence, yet it is deficient as a 
whole. 

With respect to the “Hymns” be- 
fore us:—we were heartily astonished 
that Mr. Bowrine should venture 
into the regions of sacred poetry—what 
his object is in giving this performance 
to the world, we are at a loss to con- 
jecture: if with a sincere view to be- 
nefit the cause and beautify the service 
of religion, we thank him; but if writ- 
ten merely for the sake of gain—it 
cannot be too severely reprobated. If 
Mr. Bowrinc expects that these 
‘‘Hymns” will be adopted in the ser- 
vice of divine worship, we think his 
expectations will be disappointed,— 
at least in the general. Several hymns 
are doctrinally, and some metrically, 
exceptionable.—Now what can Mr. 
BowRiNnG mean, by amalgamating into 
a despicable tinkle, the Latinand Eng- 





lish languages—and that on so -sacred 
a subject as the Curnistmas Hymn— 


“ In dulci jubilo—to the house of God we’ll go— 
Singing of him who slumbering lies—in pre- 


A similar compound runs through 
every stanza, and the preceding hymn 
partakes of the same character. Now, 
does not this jingling rhyme seem at 
least extreme puerility—or, worse than 
this—does it not seem to cast an air 
of ridicule over so sacred a subject :— 
we are at a loss to conceive what can 
be the object of Mr. Bownrine, in 
printing it. 

The volume before us contains 151 
hymns,— many of them evincing marks 
of great haste—some of harsh metre— 
a few of false rhymes—but more of 
considerable felicity of thought and 
expression. Several are of a very de- 
votional cast; and we cannot do better 
than close our remarks on this volume, 
with extracting two, of what seem to 
us the best hymns it contains. 


HYMN XI11.—“ Awake, thou that sleepest.” 


Wake, slamberer, wake! repent, repent! 
Yet a few fleeting hours remain ; 
One day for mercy still is lent ; 
That day may never dawn again. 
O waste it not—’tis thine—’tis all— 
All that remains of earth, or heaven ; 
Hark—how its flitting spirits call— 
Seize—sanctify the t given. 
Thou tread’st on tombs, thou breathest death, 
The stars go out—the forests fade— 
Destraction reigns above, beneath, 
In noontide’s beam, in midnight’s shade. 
Wake, slumberer! wake—the day that breaks 
Twilight shall never dim—nor thou 
Find aught but wo in all that makes 
Thy miserable pleasures now. 





HYMN XXXI1I.—"* Insecurity of the Wicked.” 

I saw the wicked in his pride ; 

He lifted up his horn on high; 
Triumphant pa was at his side, 

And pow’r confidence were nigh. 
He seem’d a green and spreading tree, 

Deep-rooted in the barren ground, 
And in its scorn and vanity 

Look’d on the gloomy waste around. 
And I was almost tempted then 

With the adorers to adore: 
O miserable thoughts of men! 

I turn’d—its glory was no more. 
I turn’d—the tow’ring tree was fell’d— 

Its branches bg leaves decay’d : 
I marvell’d as I then beheld 

The stately trunk in rains laid. 
So shall it with the godless be, 

However proudly he may tow’r : 
The axe will fell the mightiest tree, 

And death the proudest one o’erpow’r. 
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Review.— Important Advice to the 
World, or the way to prevent and cure 
the Diseases incident to the human 
frame. By J. Morison, Gent. not a 
Doctor. pp. 246. London. The Au- 
thor, 60, Soho-street. 1825. 


In law, divinity, and medicine, both 
town and country swarm with innu- 
merable quacks. Each pretender has 
the grand specific, and if the nostrams 
they dispense were as efficacious as 
their professions are imposing, litiga- 
tion, vice, and disease would be soon 
banished from the world. 

Mr. Morison’s vegetable cleansers 
are not designed to operate like the 
once celebrated metallic tractors in 
the days of animal magnetism ; but if 
we may believe the book before us, 
their effects are not less certain, and 
the results will be more beneficial, at 
least to the inventor. It is a medi- 
cine that professes to scour the intes- 
tines, to remove acrid humours that 
have been collecting from the cradle 
through the various stages of life, and 
to impart to languid age the vigour of 
renovated youth. The vegetable 
cleansers possess all the good quali- 
ties which salts and mercury want— 
are innocent as a crust of bread, area 
cordial, give strength and vigour to 
the stomach, and cleanse the bowels 
from all impurities. They aid and 
improve digestion, are the true and 
only purifiers of the blood, will keep 
for any length of time without receiv- 
ing (or doing) any injury, and pass 
into the blood and flaids, and from 
their nature excite all the viscera and 
bowels to discharge themselves. 

To these vegetable cleansers, Mr. 
Morison seems to have imparted no 
small portion of his own ingenuity.— 
He tells us, that “having cleansed 
and carried down all the grossest im- 
purities from the stomaeh, they come 
afterwards to act on more tenacious 
and deep-rooted acrimonious hu- 
mours, which they detach and set in 
motion.” 

The book seems to be a quack doc- 
tor’s hand-bill swelled into a volume ; 
and if the author can get a good set of 
customers, there can be little doubt 
that it will prove highly advantageous. 
Both this and the vegetable cleansers 
seem made to sell, and those who deal 
largely will find, that in their joint 
operation they will cleanse their poc- 
kets as effectually as their stomachs. 


An Essay on Conscience. 
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To ensure a good sale, he recom- 
mends strong doses, and a long conti- 
nuance of them. ‘ The best guide is to 
continue them always till you find 
yourselves quite well, and, even then, 
some days longer will only make it 
surer.”’ 

That Mr. Morison had notstarted into 
existence some centuries ago, must be 
considered as a general misfortune to 
mankind. His vegetable cleansers 
not only prevent and eradicate what 
have generally been termed diseases, 
but, by a due application, they will 
hinder crimes, give energy to talents 
and genius, cure bashfulness, lay an 
embargo on drunkenness, obstruct 
contagion, prevent jealousy, keep 
those well who are in health, and pro- 
vide for the want of character.—But 
we must quit this book, lest our rea- 
ders should think that we stand in 
need of Mr. Morison’s prescriptions. 

I 
AN ESSAY ON CONSCIENCE. 

WE are now to inquire what is meant 
by Conscience. On this subject, we 
may observe, there are different opi- 
nions among moralists, which chiefly 
take their rise from the formation of 
the word. It being derived from the 
Latin con, together, and scio, I know, 
some have concluded that it must mean 
the junction of our understanding with 
the Spirit of God. As words are only 
signs expressive of ideas or notions 
derived from things, which have either 
a real or relative existence, we are 
not, therefore, to look for the thing in 
mere words, but by attending to the 
existence of that which we carry in 
our own bosoms. This being the case, 
then, we may become as complete 
jadges of what is meant by consci- 
ence, as the man who first invented 
the word, or applied it in this parti- 
cular case. We have still the same 
thing to be apprehended, and the 
same powers of perception. 

If conscience consist in the union of 
the Spirit of God with our spirit, then 
this union must be natural ; seeing we 
have no evidence to believe that at 
any time it is acquired. But if it be 
natural, it must, like all other prin- 
ciples in nature, be unchangeable in 
itself, and act according to this immu- 
tability. Again, if the essence of con- 
science consist in this union, no modi- 


fication whatever of our spirit with the 
Spirit of God can possibly alter the 
nature of that spirit, which is in itself 
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immutable,. Hence, we infer from 
these premises, that every man’s con- 
science must be alike, and that there 
can be no diversity of moral feeling in 
relation to the same actions; but as 
experience contradicts this theory, and 
proves a diversity in the feelings and 
operations of conscience, we must con- 
clude, that it cannot consist in the 
union now pointed out. 

This variety of moral feeling is am- 
ply illustrated in the New Testament. 
The conscience of the chief priests 
and elders acquiesced in the death of 
Christ; but it smote them at the at- 
tempt to put the thirty pieces of silver 
into the treasury, because it was the 
price of blood. One believeth (in his 
conscience, saith the apostle) that he 
may eat all things; another who is 
weak (in his conscience) eateth herbs. 
One man went to the idol feast, and 
ate without conscience of the idol, and 
another of a weak mind ate and his 
conscieace was defiled, In the former 
ease, the idea of an idol’s being no- 
thing,—of the earth’s being the Lord’s, 
and the cattle upon a thousand hills, 
associated in the mind of the indivi- 
dual while he ate, prevented his con- 
science from being contaminated ; but 
in the latter case, the individual was 
destitute of this association, or, as the 
apostle terms it, knowledge, and so his 
conscience was defiled. 

Conscience has been defined as “‘ the 
knowledge of universal right, com- 
bining with the knowledge of particular 
eases.” From this vague and abstract 
definition we gain no satisfactory no- 
tion, and remain just as ignorant as we 
were before. This might be sufficient 
to shew its deficiency ; but, we may 
just remark, that as few, compara- 
tively speaking, understand what is 
meant by universal right, and as this 
definition requires the comparison of 
two well-known ideas, in order to form 
a judgment; so it deprives the majo- 
rity of mankind of having any consci- 
ence at all. We know, however, that 
all are possessed of conscience; and 
hence, such an opinion, to say the best 
of it, at least does. not amount to all 
the truth. 

Conscience has been represented by 
others as the result of the judgment; 
bat, if it be meant in a logical sense, 
that we must first form a judgment 
from premises, and that conscience is 
the result of this, we have only to ap- 
peal to the experience of any, orevery 
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man we know, to discover the imper- 
fection of this notion of conscience. 
In some cases, indeed, we may be 
doubtfal, whether the action be right 
or wrong, and may thus be reduced 
to reasoning, iu order te reach some 
satisfactory result; but, in most in- 
stances, conscience gives its. decision 
before we have any time to reason; 
and hence, no doubt, it has been term- 
ed the moral sense. For, as we expe- 
rience the sensations of heat or smell, 
without reasoning, when those objects 
calculated to excite them come in 
contact with the senses ; so conscience 
becomes sensitive, and renders us mi- 
serable or happy, according as the 
actions which we perform are bad or 
good. As we cannot prevent our sen- 
sations in those cases now specified, 
so neither can we hinder the opera- 
tions-of conscience, seeing the one is 
no more dependent on our choice than 
the other. 

Having made these observations, 
we come now to answer the question, 
‘* What is meant by Conscience ?”— 
Conscience, then, is the understanding 
and memory of man combining and aet- 
ing in relation to his moral actions, 
Each of these powers is essential to its 
formation, and without all of them, we 
could not possibly possess the thing. 

Could we suppose an individual 
possessed of the. most extensive me- 
mory imaginable, and yet destitute of 
understanding, we could by no means 
believe him accountable for his. ac- 
tions, or possessed of conscience. The 
case of idiots and maniacs proves this 
position. Again, could we imagine a 
man with the most unbounded under- 
standing, and.the keenest penetration, 
and at the same time absolutely desti- 
tute of memory; still we could not 
possibly suppose him accountable for 
his actions, or possessed of conscience. 
For, in this case, the action would no 
sooner be performed than forgotten, 
and it would be utterly impossible for 
the mind to approve or condemn the 
individual for actions which are the 
same to him as if they never had been 
done. Hence, it is evident, that un- 
derstanding and memory are essential 
to the soul, and to the nature of con- 
science. Without the first, there could 
be no sense of right or wrong, and 
without the second it would be im- 
possible for the first to have objects of 
a moral nature to contemplate. 

But here it may be objected, “ that 
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conséience condemms for actions about 
to be committed, and how can memory 
relate to that which has not yet ex- 
isted?” To this I answer, that in 
no case whatever can conscience con- 
demi as for the perpetration of-a crime 
thatis yet unperformed. It only con- 
demms for the intention to do so; and 
the memory is as much engaged in re- 
collecting the intention, as it would 
have been in retaining the action in 
the mind when it is completed. 

As conscience stands in different 
relations, it may be said to perform a 
variety of offices. While the action is 
only in contemplation, as a faithful 
monitor, it earnestly advises to that 
which is right. While it isin the act 
of being done, it stands as an inspec- 
tor, and takes strict cognizance of the 
result ; and when itis fully completed, 
it agsumes the character of the wituess, 
the judge, dnd the executioner, or re- 
warder. Like Agamemnon, the will 
is the fountain of power ; but the con- 
science, like Nestor, is the-source of 
wisdom. The will may act contrary to 
its dictates; bat it ean by no means 
silence its accusations. It implies the 
recipient faculties of the soul, which 
are not only capable of receiving, bat 
of reflecting the divine light. It per- 
formsits various offices with the utmost 
despatch and exactness, and when 
operated on by the divine Spirit, 
shakes off every degree of shamber, 
stupidity, and deception, and becomes 
exceedingly vigorous and active in the 
service of its master. Under this in- 
fluence, ° 
‘is conscience that makes cowards of esall.” 
It remains steady to its purpose in all 
eases, purses its subject through 
every winding maze, and discovers 
him wherever it mects him, ander’any 
disguise. It adheres tenaciously: to 
its own judgmetit, and is better satis- 
fied with its own decision than thatef 
any other. As the magnetic fldid at 
tracts the steel that comes’ within its 
sphere, se conscience lays hold on 
évery moral action performed by maa. 
It is immediately connected with the 
very essence of our spirit, and is only 
to lay aside its office of judging of 
moral actions, when we cease to per- 
form them. It holds a private balance 
im every man’s breast, im which to 
weigh his actions, and, thas becomes 
the emblem. of eternal justice, from 
which it has derived its commission. 
Whether we call it, therefore, by the 
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name of conscience, the moral sense, or 
the law of our nature, it matters not; 
the thing itself commands our re- 
verence, and is worttiy of our most 
serious consideration. In discoursing 
of it, we talk not of that which is a 
stranger to our breast; for thereis no 
man whatever, but is sabject to its 
influence, and has trembled under its 
frown, and rejoiced under its smite. 

To assert that conscience is the 
child- of education, reduces it to a 
mere habit, without any positive ex- 
istence. This is cont both to 
seripture and reason, which evidently 
consider it as a faculty. For, how a 
mere habit could advise, inspect, wit- 
ness, judge, and reward, is a secret 
we have yet to learn. On the other 
hand, to deny that it is strongly in- 
flueneed by education and local habits, 
is as contrary to truth. ‘This influence 
may have a tendenty to lead it from 
the path of truth and nature ; but itis 
only under the specious appearance of 
good. It never can approve of evil as 
evil, and the evil ‘action must appear 
ih some goodly covering, -bcfore it 
can merit the approbation of the con- 
science. ' 

When the Spartans taught their 
children to steal; when the ancient 
Germans publicly approved of theft, 
and when; by the laws of jeter be 
men were permitted to use each other’s 
wives, it was not’ because they ap- 
proved of these actions in themselves, 
but because they judged them as tend- 
ing to some seeming good. They did 
evil, that good might come. The time 
will come (saith the Son of God to his 
disciples) when they that kill you wilf 
think that they do service. Here 
the fault was notin the conscience, but 

in the will. They would not attend to 
‘thé evidence proposed by the apostles; 
ahd hence the conscience remained 
wenlightened, and, by ® long course 
of unbelief and wickednéss, became 
seared as it were with a hot irén. Per- 
secution, we may remark then, 

from perverseness in the will, 
ness in the wnderstanding, and a strong 
association of ideas influencing the 
conscience. The revealed law of God 
is the proper rule and bow of 
eouscience. This is the balance of the 
sanctuary, by which we are properly to 
regulate the private Oise in out 
breasts. Let us then to merey 





to adjust the beam, trowgh the Re- 
deemer of mankind ; then justice shall 
N 
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smile on the equilibrium, and at last, 
“< when we are weighed in the balances 
we shall not be found wantiag.” 


White House. AN IRISHMAN. 
ei 


MEMOIR OF JOHN THOMSON. 


It is an easy matter for individuals 
surrounded by titles, fame, and for- 
tune, to find skilful biographers ready 
to expatiate upon their virtues, even 
when suspicion whispers that their 
characters are more indebted to the 
liberality of friendship, than to the dic- 
tates of impartiality, for the elegant 
posthume attire in which they appear. 

But while it will be allowed that 
learning, science, and genius have 
their real ornaments, it cannot be de- 
nied that virtue thrives with as much 
luxuriance in the peasant’s cottage as 
in the bishop’s palace. In the hum- 
ble walks of life, indeed, the flower of 
moral excellence is too frequently 
destined, 

“to blush anseen, 
And lose its sweetness in the desert air ;” 


and hence it is, that virtues, which 
would have been more than sufficient to 
send nobility to heaven, are suffered 
to flourish unnoticed, and to disappear 
without leaving any record of their 
existence. 

This, however, is not always the 
case. Moral worth sometimes shines 
with a degree of brilliancy which nei- 
ther negligence nor calumny dares to 
eclipse. Of this we have an instance 
in the case before us, in which the 
hand of justice is extended, to rescue 
from oblivion the name of a man, whose 
character, being worthy of imitation, 
deserves to be transmitted to pos- 
terity. [Ep1Tor.] 


Some timein November, 1825, died, 
at Hill Cliff, near Warrington, John 
Thomson, aged 78; of whom it may 
be said, with the strictest truth, he was 
a man of God; and though brought 
up in humble life, was rich in grace, 
in faith, and inevery good work. The 
society of Baptists having a meeting- 
house at the above-mentioned place, 
he, being of that persuasion, applied for 
it, and officiated there for many years. 
His labours were great and unremit- 
ting, preaching three times on Sun- 
days, and every night in the week, 
except Saturday ; he also officiated at 
stated places in the neighbourhood, 





some of them from four to six miles 
from Latchford, which was then his 
place of abode. During his ministry, he 
added many to the congregation, and 
betwixt four and five hundred were 
baptized by him. Notwithstanding 
this incessant labour, he supported 
himself entirely by keeping a’ school, 
for he never had, nor ever would take, 
any thing from his hearers. His invi- 
tation to them was, ‘“‘ Come, buy wine 
and milk without money, and without 
price.” He had, during his ministry, 
a trifling legacy left him, but this, 
with what he saved out of his school 
labours, he bestowed in acts of libera- 
lity,and gave to the poor. With good 
John Wesley, he got what he could, 
and gave what he got. 

Being asked, on one occasion, for 
relief to buy shirts for the needy, he 
replied, ‘‘I laid some money by to 
purchase some for myself, but you are 
come at a good time, I am rich, take 
it and welcome. His late majesty, 
George the Third, had not a more 
loyal subject; during his various trials 
and agonizing afflictions, he supplicat- 
ed a throne of grace on his account, 
with the most fervent and pious 
prayers. His self-denial and abste- 
mious mode of living are portrayed 
by the manner of his journey to Snow- 
den. This he performed on foot, tak- 
ing the earth for his bed, and the hea- 
vens for his covering; and though he 
was five days in performing it, eigh- 
teen-pence was the whole of his ex- 
penditure, except a smal] loaf of bread 
which he took withhim. He delighted 
in these excursions; in a garden not 
more than five yards square, he erect- 
ed Snowden in miniature, which 
abounded with such rare and indige- 
nous plants, as in his travels he had 
collected. The silene acaulis, saxi- 
fraga hirsuta, &c. &c. flourished under 
his fostering hand, and grew luxuriant- 
ly. He was supported through a 
scene of old age and affliction, for 
some time, by the contributions of 
his numerous friends. He departed 
in peace as above stated, ard is gone, 
through Christ Jesus, to receive the 
fruit of his labour—a crown of glory, 
with many seals to his ministry. There 
was scarcely a dry eye, or a heart un- 
affected, at his funeral. His grave 
was bedewed with the tears of genuine 
affection, and every action of all pre- 
sent, proved the love and respect they 
bore to his undissembled piety, bis 
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great usefulness, and unblemished 
character. 
MartTua Heart. 
Hill Top, Latchford. 
EE 
OBSERVATIONS ON 
“< God saw that it was Good!” Gen. i. 


Dr. ADAM CLARKE, in his commen- 
tary on the above-mentioned chapter, 
remarks:—‘“‘ If the account of the 
second day stood originally as it does 
now, no satisfactory reason can be 
given for the omission of this expres- 
sion of the Divine approbation of the 
work wrought by his wisdom and 
power on that day.” 

The opinion here given by solearned 
and talented a man asDr.Clarke,would 
seem to leave no room for farther in- 
vestigation; and perhaps an apology 
may be considered necessary by some, 
for undertaking to controvert his judg- 
went. This liberty I take, from the ac- 
knowledged fallibility of all men, and 
from a cast of mind I possess natu- 
rally, which resists the admission of 
opinions without proof. Whether I 
am right in the present instance, my 
readers, with your permission, Mr. 
Editor, must judge. 

In the account of the Creation, we 
have the latter part of the fourth, and 
the whole of the fifth verses, (contain- 
ing the account of the division of light 
and darkness, and the designation of 
day and night,) as well as those allud- 
ed to by Dr. Clarke, without the ex- 
pression in question. Now, it cannot 
but’ appear obvious, upon considera- 
tion, that these works, from which the 
approbation is withheld, are intimate- 
ly connected with the creation of the 
fourth day. And Dr. Clarke himself 
appears to have considered them in 
this light, for he calls theit connexion 
(in his notes on the eighth Psalm) 
“the fitting of space to matter, and 
matter to space.” 

We are justified, then, in consider- 
ing them as parts necessary and prepa- 
ratory to the completion of one great 
whole, and also that, until their union 
in it, they could not be considered 
fully perfect, and, therefore, not till 
then worthy of the approbation in 
question ;—for though the firmament 
was formed on the second day, yet it 
could not appear in all its glory till 
the fourth ; when having created the 
celestial bodies, we read; “He set 
them in the firmament of the heaven, 





to give light upon the earth, and to 
rule over the day, and over the night, 
and to divide the light from the dark- 
ness.” 

And on the fourth day, we find the 
approbation, which was withheld 
from their unconnected, and, if we 
may so speak, imperfect state, fully 
expressed, on contemplating all the 
stupendous fabric perfected in that 
whole, so beautifully described in the 
eighth and nineteenth Psalms, where 
the firmament and the celestial bo- 
dies are considered collectively, as 
constituting that glorious system, the 
starry heavens. 

Here then we have “a satisfactory 
reason” for the omission of the divine 
approbation, and another proof, in ad- 
dition to the many, of the accuracy of 
the Sacred Writings. 

Z.Z. A. 
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EASTER SUNDAY AT ROME, 


Mr. Epitor. 
Str,—The following article is tran- 
scribed from a work recently published, 
being a series of letters written during 
a residence at Rome in the years 1817 
and 1818. Perhaps you may deem it 
worthy a place in your valuable mis- 
cellany. Yours truly, 
W. Renwnick, Jun. 


“« Easter Sunday, 1818, 12 at Night. 


WE have just witnessed one of the 
most brilliant spectacles in the world, 
—the illumination of St. Peter’s, and 
the girandola, or fire-works, from the 
Castle St. Angelo. In general, they 
are now only given at the anniversary 
of the festival of St. Peter, which falls 
in the middle of summer, when Rome 
is deserted by every stranger, and by 
all the inhabitants who can escape ; 
but this year, the old castom of exhi- 
biting then on the evening of Easter 
Sunday, has been revived, in compli- 
ment to the prince royal of Bavaria, 
who has been here several months ; 
and it is only one of the many plea- 
sures his residence at Rome has yield- 
ed to those who have enjoyed the 
advantage of his acquaintance. 

*“ At Ave Maria we drove to the 
Piazza of St. Peter’s. The lighting of 
the lanternoni, or large paper lanterns, 
each of which looks like a globe of 
ethereal fire, had been going on for an 
hour, and, by the time we arrived 
there, was nearly completed. As we 
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passed the Ponte Sam Angelo, the 
appearance of this magnificent charch, 
glowing in its own brightness, the 
niillions of lights reflecting in the calm 
waters of the Tiber, and mingling with 
the last golden glow of evening, so as 
to.make the whole building seem co- 
vered with burnished gold, had a most 
striking and magical effect, 

“ Our progress was slow, being much 

impeded by the long line of carriages 
before us; but at length we arrived 
at the Piazza of St. Peter’s, and took 
our station on the right of its farther 
extremity, so as to lose the deformity 
of the dark, dingy Vatican palace. 
The gathering shades of night ren- 
dered. the illumination every moment 
more’ brilliant. ‘The whole of this 
immense church, its columas, capitals, 
cornices, and pediments—the beauti- 
ful sweil of the lofty dome, towering 
into heaven, the ribs converging into 
One point at top, surmounted by the 
lantern of the church, and crowned by 
the cross—all were designed in lines 
of fire; and the yast sweep of the 
circling colonnades in every rib, line, 
mould, cornice, and column, were 
> aaa with the same beautiful 
light. . 
“ While we were gazing upon it, 
suddenly. a bell chimed, On the cross 
of fire, at the top, waved a brilliant 
light, as if wielded by some celestial 
hand, and instantly ten thousand 
globes and stars of vivid fire seemed 
to roll taneonsly along the build- 
ing, as if by magic; and self-kindled, 
it blazed in a moment into one. daz- 
zling flood of glory. Fancy herself, in 
her most sportive mood, could scarcely 
have conceived so wonderful a specta- 
cle as the instantaneous illumination 
of this magnificent fabric. The agents 
by whom it was effected were unseen, 
and it seemed the work of enchant- 
ment. In the first instance, the illu- 
minations had appeared to be com- 
plete, and one could not dream that 
thousands and tens of thousands of 
lamps were still to be illumined, Their 
vivid blaze harmonized beautifully 
with the softer, milder light of the 
Janternoni. The brilliant glow of the 
whole illumination shed a rosy light 
upon the fountains, whose silver ‘fall, 
and ever-playing showers, accorded 
well with the magic of the scene. 

** Viewed from the Trinité de Monti, 
its effect was unspeakably beautiful: 
it seemed to be an enchanted palace 





hung in the air, and. called up by the 
wand of some invisible spirit. We did 
not, however, drive to the Trinita de 
Monti till after the exhibition of the 
girandola, or great fire-works, from the 
castle of St. Angelo, which commenced 
by a tremendous explosion, that re- 
presented the raging eruption of a 
volcano. Red sheets of fire seemed to 
blaze upwards into the glowing hea- 
vens, and then to pour down their 
liquid streams upon the earth. This 
was followed by an incessant and 


complicated display of every varied _ 


device that imagination could figure, 
one changing into another, and the 
beauty of the first effaced by that of 
the last. Hundreds of immense wheels 
turned round with a velocity that al- 
most seemed as if demons were whirl- 
ing them, letting fall thousands of 
hissing dragons, scorpions, and fiery 
snakes, whose long convolutions dart- 
ing forward as far as the eye could 
reach in every direction, at length 
vanished into air. Fountains and jets 
of fire threw up their blazing cascades 
into the skies. The whole vault of 
heaven shone with the vivid fires, and 
seemed to receive into itself innumera- 
ble stars and suns, which, shooting up 
into it in brightness almost insuffer- 
able, vanished like earth-born hopes. 

“* The reflection in the depth of the 
calm, clear waters of the Tiber, was 
scarcely less beautiful than the spec- 
tacle itself; and the whole ended ina 
tremendous burst of fire, that, while it 
lasted, almost seemed to threaten con- 
flagration to the world. ~ 

** But this great agent of destruction 
was here wholly innoxious. Man, who 
walks the earth, ruling not only. the 
whole order of beings, but the very 
elements themselves, has turned that 
seemingly uncontrollable power, which 
might annihilate the yery globe itself, 
into a plaything for his amusement, 
and compelled it to assume every 
whimsical and fantastical form that 
his fancy dictates. It alone, of all 
things in existence, reversing the or- 
der of naiure, rises from earth towards 
the skies ; yet, even this he has bowed 
to his will.. Wonderful as these fire- 
works were, and let not that name lead 
you to imagine they bore any resem- 
blance to those puny exhibitions of 
squibs and crackers, which we deno- 
minate fire-works in England; for 
nothing could be more different.— 
Wonderful.as they were, the illumi- 
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nation of. St. Peter’s far surpassed 
them. It is a spectacle which, unlike 
other mere sights, that are seen and 
forgotten, leaves an indelible impres- 
sion.upon the mind. 

“The expense of the illumination 
of St. Peter's, and of the girandola, 
when repeated two successive even- 
ings, as they invariably are at the 
festival of St. Peter, is 1000 crowns; 
when exhibited only one night, they 
cost 900. Eighty men were employed 
in the instantaneous illumination of 
the lamps, which to us seemed the 
work of enchantment. They were so 


posted as to be unseen.” 
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A DAY AT THE DULWICH PICTURE 
GALLERY. 


It is the remark of a critic on the Dul- 
wich collection of Paintings, that in 
order to view them with interest and 
advantage, a sunshiny day in winter, 
affords the best opportunity for in- 
specting them; asserting, that the de- 
sert-like aspect of the country, in con- 
sequence of the season, prepares you 
for an agreeable surprise, when you 
constrast with it ‘‘ the blush, the bloom 
and glow of summer,” which you be- 
hold in the gallery. 

Not having imbibed his opinion al- 
together, we commenced our little ex- 
cursion on the morning of a sweet 
May-day, commenting on the rural 
scenery, and moralizing on the inci- 
dents of life. The young verdure, 
generated during the preceding month, 
seemed to inspire the feathered har- 
monists with song; the rough and sta- 
ble oak having put on his leafy orna- 
ments, looked with immoveable as- 
pect on the flowery mead; and the 
domestic cow again tasted the recent 
productions of the fruitful earth. 

Though the road presented no sub- 
ject for the lofty pencil of Claude, or 
the sublime imagery of Byron; yet the 
creative Cuyp might have sketched 
his best picture therefrom; and_ the 
mourning muse of Montgomery, whieh 
despises not the simple daisy, might 
have derived that exquisite and gentle 
power of descriptive language, which 
charms and melts the heart while pe- 
rusing it. 

Arrived at the gallery, we began our 
criticism on the productions of the 
several masters. The first of any note 
in the catalogue, is by Cuyp—a deli- 
neation almost unnatural, presenting 





rocks, cattle, and otber figures, with- 
out a single tree to shade the solitary 
I ; yet itisa sublime perform- 
ance. ceceding this are more by 
the same artist, distinguished from 
the foregoing by a display of natural 
depictment:—a peasant boy driving 
cattle, and gazing witheager curiosity 
after his dog, which seems to be on 
the look-out for game; with the dis- 
tant scene of a man on horseback, 
talking to his canine companion be- 
neath,— are extremely pleasing, On 
the whole, Cuyp jis an original and 
poetic painter. 

We were much amused at the dis- 
concerted stare of a-Corinthian near 
us, on his being asked by a lady the 
meaning of ‘* Mater Dolorosa.” He 
pried amongst the assemblage of pic- 
tures, pretending to know the one in 
question; but did not seem to have 
anticipated it to be the weeping figure, 
whose beaming tear almost tempts the 
spectator to wipe it from her cheek, 

Passing over many pictures of merit, 
such as the Spanish Peasant Boys, 
Rachel and Jacob, &c. we were much 
pleased with Reuben’s Samson and 
Dalilah. The brawny and gigantic 
figure of Samson reminded us of Mil- 
ton’s Satan; you are apt to shudder 
with apprehension lest he should start 
from his sleep, and crush the wily 
Philistine, whose devastating scissors 
are applied to hishair. The smile of 
triumph, visible on the countenance of 
the wanton Dalilah, is perfectly cha- 
racteristic of her vanity, in thinking 
that she bas tamed the mighty one, 
who had destroyed a lion, and borne 
away the stupendous gates of Gaza. 

Another striking picture is six 
Joshua Reynolds’ death of Cardinal 
Beaufort, that scene so admirably de- 
picted by our master spirit Shak- 
speare. Remorse, despair, and ter- 
ture are portrayed on his averted 
face; and the gnashing of his teeth, 
and his ghastly visage, are truly bor- 
rible. The gloomy ) anne of the expir- 
ing Cardinal's attendants, give an aw- 
ful interest to the whole. 

Having viewed the canvass of Guido, 
Caracci, Reukens, with other cele- 
brated et ceteras, we sought the hos- 
pitable mansion of the Greyhound 
tavern; behind which we witnessed 
that which served to endear the re- 
membrance of the day.—A group of 
merry youths, with their fair partners, 
had formed themselves into a ring, 
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where the passive handkerchief was a 
warning memento to the elected one to 
snatch a kiss from his laughing maid. 
It was not the vain salute that made 
all seem so delightful; it was their 
lively voices, and the sport they had 
chosen, in conjunction with the spot, 
a grass-plot overshadowed by a cir- 
cular extension of golden laburnums 
and purple lilac-trees. Reflection 
was not there, nor had melancholy 
intruded on the mirth of the young 
Hebes and their happy companions. 

We- bent our footsteps towards 
home, as Sol was hastily bidding us 
“good by,” and retraced our ver- 
dant path of the morning. The hum 
of passing crowds did not prevent us 
from indulging those recurrences of 
thought, in which the heart will oft 
indulge. : 

Evening, season of the soul !—in thy 
shadowy reign, how oft have I re- 
flected, repented, and resolved !—re- 
flected on acts of inadvertency,—and 
resolved on reformation. The stars 
thatglistened in the blue of heaven, 
with all the darkly shrouded woods 
beneath, brought to our recollection 
the poet of night, (Young) and we 
arrived at home with ideas elevated 
by his dazzling coruscations of wis- 
dom, convinced more than ever of 
“the mutability of human affairs.” 


June 9th, 1825. G.Y¥. HARRISON. 


eT 
ON THE USE OF SPECTACLES. 

Mr. Epitor. 

S1r,—In your Gleanings for January, 
col. 107, I observed an admonitory 
hint to pefsons wearing spectacles, 
which has induced me to lay this pa- 
per before you :— 

Glasses that are not properly adapted 
to the eye, certainly tend to injure 
that organ, and to bring on complete 
Joss of sight; bat the “Advice” to 
which I refer, will not prevent the bad 
effects of ill-adjusted glasses, it being 
in itself philosophically wrong. 

1.—The axis of the eye will adapt 
itself to that of the lens,—for the axis 
of the glass is the central ray, perpen- 
dicular to its plane, which, passing 
through the least density of medium, 
must be the strongest. Now, by the 
same reason that the eye is drawn 
insensibly to the strongest lights in a 
painting, the axis of the eye will fall 
ra a straight line with that of the 

ns. 





2.—The axes of the eyes are not pa- 
rallel,—for both eyes are directed to 
one object, from which a central ray 
proceeds to each; the axes of the eyes 
therefore meet on the object: but “ pa- 
rallel lines produced ever so far both 
ways, do never meet.” Hence it fol- 
lows, that the axes of the eyes are not 
parallel, but inclined to each other. 

3.—Glasses should not be in the same 
plane with one another, or, in other 
words, their axes should not be parallel, 
—for the axis of the eye will adapt 
itself to that of the lens. But the axes 
of the eyes are NATURALLY inclined to 
each other; therefore the axes of the 
glasses should incline to each other. 

The quadrature of the circle and the 
trisection Of an angle have never 
been fully accomplished; yet both are 
resolved sufficiently to answer general 
purposes. And though the Optician 
cannot adapt his glasses to the varia- 
ble inclination of the axes of the eyes, 
he can and does give a slight curva- 
ture to the frame, which makes the 
axes of the eye and lens, in every in- 
stance, approximate very nearly to a 
straight line. 

The focal distance of the glasses, to 
the wearer, is the radius of the circle, 
whereof the curvature of the frame 
should be an arc. 

Jan. 13, 1826. 


Yours, &e. 
ZELIM. 


ee 


GLEANINGS,. 


A severe Blow to the Slave-trade. 


We learn, with much pleasure, that the Sher- 
bro Bulloms, a people on the coast of Africa, in 
the vicinity of Sierra Leone, being harassed 
by their savage neighbours, have placed them- 
selves under the protection of the Brifish 
crown, as the only way by which they could 
avoid death or slavery. The negociation was 
ratified between the chiefs of the Sherbro Bul- 
Jom tribe, and His Excellency Major-General 
Charles Tarver on behalf of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty, on the first of October, 1825. Of this 
treaty, the particulars may be seen at large in 
the Missionary Register for December last. 

The importance of this acquisition to the 
cause of hamanity, to say nothing of commerce, 
may be gathered from the following paragraphs 
which appeared in the Sierra Leone Gazette of 
October 15th.— 

‘* On Tuesday afternoon, His Majesty’sColo- 
nial Brig Susan returned to this harbour, from 
the Shebar and Sherbro River, afteran absence 
of three weeks. His Excellency the Governor 
and suite landed under a salute from the batte- 
ries. We are traly happy to find that the 
grand objects, for which these expeditions 
have been undertaken at this inclement season 
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of the year, have succeeded beyond the expec- 
tation of the most sanguine. The proclamation 
affords the official information relative to the 

eat accession of territory which this Colony 
i gained, by the treaty with the Sherbro 
Bulloms ; comprising a line of sea-coast of 120 
miles in length, and upwards of 5000 square 
miles of the most fertile land in this part of 
Africa, being watered with seven rivers of con- 
siderable exfent and importance. The produce 
of these rivers hes always been very grevt; 
and will rapidly increase in quantity, as the 
property of the natives is now rendered secure 
from plunder and devastation. The principal 
articles of lawful export have hitherto been 
ivory, palm oil, camwood, and rice: of the 
latter, the Bagroo river alone furnished 600 
tons in one season. 

“However gratifying it may be for the 
friends of the Colony to calculate on the im- 
mense commercial advantages which must 
accrue from this bappy stroke of policy, yet 
how mach more pleasing and delightful it is for 
the Friends of Humanity to know, that, by the 
decisive measures which His Excellency Ma- 
jor-General Turner has happily taken, the abo- 
minable Traffic in Human Victims, of which 
we have so long complained, has, at one blow, 
been completely destroyed. The Slave-Trade 
of the Coast between this Colony and tlie Gal- 
linas, is for ever annihilated. We may fairly 
compute, that from 15,000 to 20,000 wretched 
beings were annually exported from the terri- 
tory lately acquired: it was to support this 


horrible Trade, that the surrounding Nations | 


were constantly engaged in sanguinary wars, 
which have nearly depopulated the once rich 
and fertile countries of the Sherbro. Under 
the protection and care of this Government, 
these countries will speedily be restored ; 
while the wretched inhabitants will be raised 
to a state of happiness, of which, at present, 
they have little idea: no longer dreading the 
horrors of Slavery, or the destruction of the 
spoiler, they may walk abroad, in full security 
of reaping the fraits of their labour: this will 
excite their industry; and, joined with the 
encouragement afforded by British Law and 
Power, will quickly raise them from the degra- 
dation and misery under which they are now 
suffering. We ardently hope that the blessed 
lights of Religion and Civilization may shortly 
dawn in a land which has hitherto been wrapt 
in the darkest ignorance and grossest super- 
stition.” 

By this opening so providentially made for 
the introdaction of the Gospel, a new — 
tion-is now laid apon the Christian world. To 
embrace this, we are persuaded, that’ the 
wealthy and enlightened will not be found 
backward. The field is extensive, and we can 
hardly doubt, that, to the reapers, it will yield 
a glorious barvest. 

Rev. Robert Hall, A.M.—It is stated, on 
apparently authority, that this celebrated 
divine is about to remove from Leicester to 
Bristol, having accepted an unanimous and 
earnest call from the church lately under the 
pastoral care of Dr. Ryland, of the latter place. 

Discoveries at Pompeti.—Among the rains of 
this ancient city, some baths, remarkably ele- 
gant, have recently been found. There have 
also been discovered, entire halls with arched 
roofs, variously ornamented, and a hath of white 











corer “ 


marble, sufficiently a contain twenty 
persons. In a chamber also been brooght 


to light two sofas of bronze, and a large vase 

of the same metal; and ander grouad, five 

hundred lawps have been discovered. 
Greenland Literature 


—M. Wolf, of = 
hagen, has translated into the ish 
language, the book of Genesis, and the Psalms 
of David, at the expense of the 
Bible Society. Isaiab, and the New Testa- 
ment, have also been translated into that lan- 

uage. 
In Invention.—W e understand that a 
Mr. Kay, of Preston, has invented a mode of 
spinning flax by machinery, which bids fairto 
work a revolution in the linen manatecture, 
and to give this country advantages in this de- 

artment, which it bas not hitherto possessed. 
We are not acquainted with the particulars of 
Mr. Kay’s invention; but we are informed, on 
very good authority, that, from an inferior 
description of flax, and with very little hack- 
ling, he is enabled to spin 200-yarn without 
difficulty. Some idea may be formed of the 
value of this discovery, when it is known that 
the price of linen yarn, of this degree of fine- 
ness, in the neighbourhood of Valenciennes, 
where it is used for the maoufacture of the 
finest thread lace, is about 1200 francs (or 
nearly £50 sterling) per pound weight. 

Bank Failures.—The number of banks which 
stopped payment in town and country, during 
the late disastrous panic, amounted, early in 
January, to seventy-three, of which eight only 
have r d their busi The number of 
failures has since considerably increased. 

Jamaica Slaves.—The House of Assembly, in 
an address to the governor on the first of No- 
vember last, arrugate to themselves the right 
of jadging what instruction shall be imparted 
to the slaves. It is an indirect refusal to sub- 
mit to the interference of the British legisla- 
ture on this momentous subject. 

E ipation.—A lady in Kentucky, 
America, lately deceased, provided in ber will 
for the immediate liberation of all ber slaves, 
about forty in number. She also are 
50,000 dollars to the college at Danville. 

Negro Emancipation—We are happy to 
state that a general feeling, in behalf oF the 
unhappy slaves, very strongly prevails through- 
out the country.- Petitions are preparing in 
various places, and many more we hope will 
follow their example. These numerons peti- 
tions, not having any connexion with one ano- 
ther, cannot be charged as the effect of mis- 
guided combination. They seem to arise from 
a simultaneous abhorrence which the horrors 
of the disgusting traffic excites. The time is 
at hand, when they will be presented to both 
houses of parliament, and we hope, with a 
voice that will speak the sentiments of the 
nation, and then it mast be heard. 

A Method of obtaining Natural Flowers in 
Winter.—Choose some of the most perfect 
buds of the flowers you wish to preserve, such 
as are latest in blowing, and ready to open; 
cut them off with a pair of scissars, leaving to 
each, if possible, a piece of stem about three 
inches long ; cover the end of the stem imme- 
diately with Spanish wax, and when the buds 
are a little shrank, wrap each of them up in a 
piece of paper perfectly clean and dry, and lock 
them up in a dry box or drawer, and they will 
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withent corrupting. In winter, or any 

ime when you would have the flowers 

the buds over night, cut off the end 

the stem, and pat the buds into water where- 

in alittle nitee or salt was infased, and the 

you will see the buds open and ex- 

the flowers display their most lively 

their agreeable odours. 

Metallic Vegetation.—One ounce of zine stack 

te thé cork, and fastened in a long-shaped vial, 

containing about a pint of vegeto water, in two 

or three days will appear a perfect tree. 

~hoe.—Make a boe of a 

al-sided triangle ; tarn 

a towards the work- 

angles, with bends from 

; the handle be fastened 

at the a half way between the two upper 

angles. This hoe will land, that is, tarn the 

earth up to the rows of pease, beans, cabbage, 

and every thing sowed or planted in rows: it 

acts like a double-mould board 

removes weeds, as the plough cleans drill 

potatoes: its point serves to make holes for 

planting roots, and its sides, which should be 
steeled, will act as the common broad hoe. 


SI 
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Just Published. 

The Christian Psalmist ; or, Hymns, selected 
and.original. By James Montgomery. With 
an Introductory Eesay. 12me. bds. 5s.—Royal 
pra cee 8s. 6d.—This volume contains 


y rgnon ; 
to the * istian Philosopher.” By Thomas 
Dick, Author of the Christian Philosopher. 
12moa, 8s. 


bds, 

Owen on Spiritaal Mindedness. With an In- 
trodactory ie By Themas Chalmers, D:D. 
12mo. bds. 4s. 

Henry's Communicant’s Companion, With 
= Iptroductory Essay. By the Rev. Jobin 

nb, Edinbargh, 12mo. bds.. 4s. 

Horne’s Commentary on the Book of Psalms. 
With an Iotroductory Essay. By the Rev. 

Irving- In Three Volumes 12mo,. 
bds. 32s. 

Mather’s Essays to Do Good.. Witl an In- 
treductory Essay. By Andrew Thomson, D.D. 
12mo. bds. 3s. 6d. 

Qwen on Indwelling Sin. With an Ivtro- 
dactory Eseay. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 
12me. bds. 3s. Gd. 

Life o£ St Augustine. 18me. bds. 3s. 

The Gardenerof Glammis. 18mo. bds. Is. 6d. 

Memoir of Catharine: Brown, a Christian In- 
dien of the Cherokee Nation. By Rufus An- 
derson, A. M. Assistant Secretary of the Ame- 
sican, Bowrd of Commissioners: for Foreign 
Ton casvinies, Otigina!, Popore,and: Meters 

cen’ apers, a tters 
of Brother, David Brown, Native Mis- 
sionary to the Cherokee Indians. 

The Prospect, and other Poems. By Ed- 
ward Mexten. Bads. 4s. 6d. 
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The Messexger of Mercy; or, the Recollee- 
tions of a Tract. 

Old Friends in a New Dress; or, Select 
Fables of Aisop,im Verse. Bas. 6s. 

Allan M’Leod, the Highland Soldier. By 
— vag oe Bas. woe neat 

salms and Hymas, principally for ie 
worship, Selected from Dr. Watts and otters, 
By Henry Forster Burder, M. A. 

A Plea for the Protestant Canon of Serip- 
ture, in opposition to the Popish Canon, of 
which the Apoerypha makes an integral part. 

Ss 


A Course of Practical Sermons. By the 
Rev. Samuel Walker. With an Introdactory 
Essay. By the Rev. Charles. Simeon, Cam- 
bridge. Bds. 3s. 

A Treatise concerning Religious Affections. 
By Jonathan Edwards, A.M. With an Infro- 
ductory Essay. By the Rev. David Yoang. 
Bds.7 


8. 
Lectures on Moral and Religious Sabjects : 
addressed to Mechanics. By the Rev. Timothy 
East, of Birmi m. 
The Spirit Manners of the Age, (perio- 
one By the Author of the Evangelical 


Rambler. 
In the Press. 


A Practical View of the Present State of 
Slavery in the West Indies; containing Stric- 
tures on Mr. Stephen’s “Slavery of the British 
West India Colonies,” and on an Article in the 
Edinburgh Review, “On the State of Hayti.” 
By Alexander Barclay, lately, and for twenty- 
one years, resident in Jamaica. 

A Practical Grammar of the French Lan- 

iage, Hilastrated by Copious Examples and 

xercises, selected from the most approved 
French Writers; designed for the use 
Schools and Private Students. By J, Row- 
botham, Author of a German Grammar, &c. 
and Master of the Classical, Mathematical, and 
Commercial Acadenty, Walworth. 

In the’course of the present month will be 

blished, Dartmoor, a Descriptive Poem, by 
PN. Carrington: Author of the ‘*Banks of 
the Tamar.” With Vignettes and Views illus- 
trative of Scenery. His Majesty bas been 

feased to order his name {(o be placed at the 
ead of the Subscription List. 
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QUERY TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Epiror.—Sir. IF any of your readers 
eould inform me whe wasthe author of the fol- 


| lowing lines on the Children of Esrael’s Passage 


oat of Egypt, I should feel mach obliged.—It 
is said, that the celebrated Mr. Pope theught 
them superior to any he had ever met with in 
the English langaa ge.-— W. P. 

When Esypt's king, God’s chosen tribe par- 


sued, 
In orystal walls th’ admiring waters 


stood; 
| When through the desert wild they took their 
way, 
' The rocks relented, and pour’d forth a sez. 


What limits can almighty goodness know, 
betes mar: can harden, and when rocks can 
Ww 
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